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As all the world knows, Napoleon arrived at St. Helena on the 15th 
of October, 1815. He was accompanied into exile by General and 
Madame Bertrand, and their three children; General and Madame 
Montholon, and two children ; Count Las Casas and his son; General 
Gougaud, Captain Protowskoi, and Dr. O’Meara. He had also eleven 
male servants, holding various appointments in the household, and one 
female cook. The generals were accompanied by their own servants ; 
in all, the establishment consisted of fifty-four or fifty-five persons, in- 
cluding officers and their wives, families, and servants. 

Desiring to escape from the annoyance of the inhabitants of James- 
town, while Longwood was being made ready for his residence, 
application was made to a Mr. Balcombe, the proprietor of “ ‘Fhe 
Briars,” a mile or so outside the town, for his use during this time. 
It was here that our fair correspondent takes up her story. 

“My first introduction to Bonaparte,” she writes, “ was at the 


1 Some ten years ago the writer, while serving on board one of our naval vessels 
found himself at St. Helena, where the ship had put in for supplies. No one at 
that time could have anticipated the revival of public interest in the life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte as seen to-day, but he was fortunate enough to meet with, and 
make extracts from, the letters of an army officer’s wife, written to his sister and aunt 
lady Ross, during the years 1815-16-17. They are here given as likely to prove in- 
teresting to the readers of the UNITED SERVICE. 
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place called ‘ The Briars,’ in the month of December, 1815, about six 
weeks after his arrival at the island. 

“ This introduction was by chance, and through the means of two 
young and lively English ladies, who had lately returned from a board- 
ing-school in England, daughters of the proprietor of ‘The Briars” _ 

“We had been invited thither to dine. I was walking with my 
little daughter (eight years of age) and the two young ladies in the 
garden, when Bonaparte came forth from his tent, which was pitched 
on one side of the house, accompanied by his secretary, Count Las 
Casas. Bonaparte was a little man, stout and corpulent, of a dark 
olive complexion, fine features, eyes of a light bluish gray, and, when 
not speaking or animated, of an abstracted, heavy countenance. But 
when lighted up and interested, his expression was very fine, and the 
benevolence of his smile I never saw surpassed. He was particularly 
vain of a small and beautiful hand and handsome little feet ; as vain 
nearly (I dare say) as of having conquered half the universe. Bona- 
parte laid a great stress on the beauty of hands in ladies, and frequently 
inquired of me, during our residence on St. Helena, respecting the 
hands of ladies he had not seen; and seemed to think a pretty and 
delicate hand the ne plus ultra of beauty and gentility. 

“Napoleon was dressed on the day of my first introduction to him 
in a green coat, silk stockings, and small shoes, large square gold 
buckles, and a cocked hat, with a ribbon of some order seen through 
the button-hole of his coat. 

“The two young ladies, who were respectively about thirteen and 
fifteen years of age, were quite familiar with the ex-emperor, ran 
playfully towards him, dragging me forward by the hand, and saying 
to him, ‘ This lady is the mother of the little girl who pleased you the 
other day by singing Italian canzonets.’ 

“ Upon this he made a bow, which I returned by a low and rever- 
ential curtsy, feeling at the same time a little confused at this sudden 
and unceremonious introduction. ‘Madame,’ said he, ‘you have a 
sprightly little daughter; where did she learn to sing Italian songs? 

“On my replying that I had taught her myself, he said, ‘Bon.’ He 
then asked me what countrywoman I was? ‘English.’ ‘ Where 
were you educated? ‘In London.’ ‘ What ship did you come out 
in to St. Helena? What regiment is your husband in? What rank has 
hein thearmy?” Anda variety of like questions as quick as possible,— 
all in Italian. I then ventured to request he would speak to me in 
French, as I was more at home with that language than with Italian. 
All this time the two young ladies and my little daughter were run- 
ning to and fro around us chattering to the great hero, who seemed to 
delight much in their lively and unsophisticated manners. 

“ After walking some time in the garden, Bonaparte requested me 
to go into the house at ‘The Briars,’ where a piano-forte stood open, to 
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sing some Italian songs. Accordingly, we all entered the drawing- 
room, which was on the ground floor, when my playful little daughter, 
perceiving me agitated and trembling at the idea of singing before so 
great a personage, whispered to me, ‘Why are you so much afraid, 
dear mamma? he is only a man.’ 

“The little creature had seen him at ‘ The Briars’ a few days before 

with some young friends, and had ‘pleased and surprised him- by 
playing and singing several of Milico’s Italian canzonets, although 
her little hands were scarce able to reach the octaves. She had been 
always accustomed to play and sing whenever she was ordered or re- 
quested so to do; and she was not old enough to comprehend the 
prowess and renown of Napoleon Bonaporte, and to judge of the awe 
and agitation his name was likely to produce, even on kings and 
ueens. 
“ Behold me now seated at the piano-forte, with the conqueror of the 
yorld standing behind my chair. What an indefinable, indescribable 
sensation! I forgot my fears in my astonishment, and got through 
the song of ‘ Ah che nel Petto’ tolerably well. ‘ Bien,’ cried Bona- 
parte ; ‘c’est de Paeiello,” which showed he was well acquainted with 
the style of the composers. ‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘in my youth I could also 
perform a little on the piano-forte.’ He then ran over the keys of the 
instrument in tolerable style, to show he was not boasting of what he 
could not perform. ‘The Italians,’ said he, ‘have certainly the first 
taste for music and composition in the world; then the Germans ; then 
the Portuguese and Spanish; and then the French, and, lastly, the 
English ; but really I do not know which of these two have the worst 
taste in composition. But stay, I had nearly forgotten the Scotch, 
yes, they have composed some fine airs.’ 

“ All this was said in French, with his usual rapidity. ‘Madame,’ 
aid he, ‘you no doubt delight in performing musical pieces and in 
singing?” I bowed affirmatively. ‘I was certain of it,’ said he; 
‘we all delight to do what we know we do well.’ With this flatter- 
ing speech he made a sliding bow and departed.” 

Madam had an invitation to dinner at Longwood not long after, 
which she describes as follows : 

“T was sitting one morning in our tent at Deadwood Camp, when 
the Countess Bertrand come in, accompanied by Captain M., of the 
Fifty-third Regiment (the officer of the day), with an invitation from 
the ex-emperor for me to dine that day with him at Longwood. ‘The 
mperor,’ said the Countess Bertrand, ‘will invite your husband on 
mother day ; for he makes it a sort of rule never to invite husband 
ind wife on the same day; so you can, if you wish, go with me and 
the Grand Maréchal Bertrand.’ ” 

Naturally madam objected. She says, “I replied, ‘I shall be ex- 
wedingly happy to accept the invitation, provided my husband have 
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no objection to it. He is not at present within; but as soon as he 
comes I will ask if he likes me to go.’ The countess expressed her 
surprise at this. ‘What! she exclaimed, ‘are the English wives in 
such subjection that they cannot accept an invitation, even from an 
emperor, without leave of their husbands?’ ‘Yes,’ replied I, ‘nor 
can I give an answer until mine returns.’ ” 

When at length the husband came home he did not much approve 
of madam going without him, but at last it was arranged, and she 
says, “ Away I went to dress aunt for the occasion with no small 
delight.” She went to the Countess Bertrand’s house first and found 
her splendidly arrayed, for the ladies were dressed every day the same 
as at Paris, although they dined every day at Longwood. Bonaparte’s 
carriage and four horses came to fetch them. Arriving at Longwood, 
they found Count and Countess Montholon, Baron Gougaud, Count 
Las Casas, and an English officer, Sir George Bingham, assembled in 
the drawing-room. Napoleon soon entered and sat down at the chess- 
table, for he always played a game of chess before dinner. “He 
asked me,” madam says, “to play chess with him, which I declined, 
saying I was a bad player. He then asked me if I could play back- 
gammon. ‘You must teach me,’ said he, ‘for I know but little of 
the game.’ So down he sat. I was in considerable agitation at 
the idea of giving instruction to the great conqueror. But, luckily, 
as soon as he had placed the backgammon men, a servant entered, 
saying, ‘Le diner de sa majesté est servi.’ Madame Bertrand then 
whispered to me, ‘ You are to sit in the empress’s seat. It has 
been so ordered.’ I was accordingly led to it by the Grand Maréchal 
Bertrand. The instant Bonaparte was seated, a servant came behind 
him and presented him with a glass of wine, which he drank off be- 
fore he began to eat. This, it seems, was his invariable custom. The 
dinner was served on superb gold and silver plate and beautiful china, 
There was a vast variety of dishes and vegetables, cooked in the most 
delicate manner. Bonaparte ate of a number of dishes with great 
appetite ; he several times offered things to me,—an honor, I was told 
by Las Casas, he never condescended to do even to queens. Napoleon 
talked a great deal to me; his conversation was chiefly questions re- 
specting India, and the manners and dress of the natives there. He 
admired my dress, which consisted of silver worked muslin in stripes. 
He asked me how much I gave a yard for it in India. He also ad- 
mired, or pretended to admire, my bracelets, which were of beautiful 
pearls. Be that as it may, J believed it all, and began to feel tolerably 
conceited and much at my ease. ‘You English gentlemen,’ said he, 
‘sit an intolerable time at dinner,—and afterwards drink for hours 
together when the ladies have left them. As for me, I never allow 
more than twenty minutes for dinner, and five minutes additional for 
General Bertrand, who is very fond of bon-bons.’ Saying this, ke 
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started up, and we all followed him into the drawing-room, where 
each of the generals, taking a chapeau bras under his arm, formed a 
circle round Bonaparte ; all continuing standing. Coffee was presently 
brought, and the cups and saucers were the most splendidly beautiful I 
ever beheld. Napoleon now conversed with all around most agreeably. 
I admired the china; upon which he took a coffee cup and saucer to 
the light to point out its beauties,—each saucer contained a portrait of 
some Egytian chief, and each cup some landscape or views of differ- 
ent parts of Egypt. ‘This set of china,’ said he, ‘was given me by 
the city of Paris after my return from Egypt.’ He afterwards made 
a present of one of these beautiful coffee-cups to Lady Malcom, wife 
of Sir Pultney Malcom, on her departure from St. Helena. Napoleon 
then requested me to sing, and I sang a few Italian airs. The Coun- 
tess Montholon then performed some little French songs, and he 
joined in humming the tunes. A party of reversés was then made up 
for him by his generals, and I sat down to a round game with-the two 
countesses and Sir G. Bingham. Napoleon was now in high spirits: 
he was winning at reversés, and he always liked winning at cards; he 
began to sing merry French songs. At about ten o’clock he retired, 
making a sliding bow, to his own apartments, attended by Count Las 
Casas.” 


SECOND DINNER. 
The second time Madam dined with Bonaparte the invitation was 
by chance from-his own mouth. She says, “I went with my husband 


and little daughter to pay a visit to the Countess Bertrand, at Longwood. 
Here we, by chance, met Bonaparte walking in the garden with the 
general. He talked a long time with us, and told my little daughter 
she had a Spanish countenance. When we were about to leave to re- 
turn to camp, Napoleon in a most polite and easy manner requested 
we should all stay and dine with him, and in this instance broke 
through the rule he usually made of inviting husbands and wives 
separately, and as for ‘la petite,” pointing to my daughter, ‘she will 
like to stay and dine with the children of Madame Bertrand.’ 

“His barouche, drawn by four fiery horses, now drew up at the 
door, and he invited Madame Bertrand and myself to get into it, and 
accompany him in a drive around Longwood, saying, that while the 
capitaine returned to camp pour faire la toilette and for faire apporter 
la toilette de madame, to the ladies apartments, we would take the air. 
Behold me then seated in the barouche next to the great Napoleon. 
The three French generals were in splendid uniforms, the horses went 
like fury, and the road being extremely rough, I thought it not im- 
probable that I should have my neck broken in company with the 
conqueror of the world. Bonaparte was rather abstracted during the 
drive, but he talked a little of the singular appearance of the gum-wood- 
trees which compose the heads of Longwood and Deadwood Camp. At 
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dinner he conversed a great deal about different ladies of St. Helena, 
The young. ladies born in the island are extremely pretty(?). He 
asked me if I understood housekeeping! ‘ For example,’ said he, ‘do 
you know how to make a pudding yourself?” ' 

“T told him that since I had been encamped at St. Helena, I had 
learned to make a pudding and a pie; also that, having no servant but 
a soldier’s wife, and she not always able to attend on us, I was obliged 

- to learn to doa number of things myself. When the dessert came on the 
table Bonaparte took a large plateful of sugar-plums and crystallized 
sweetmeats, and calling a servant said, ‘Take these to the young lady 
who sings so well.’ 

“When my daughter got them she wrapped them carefully up, 
and after she got back to camp, put them into a small tin box and pre- 
.served them carefully for some years. 

“On that evening Bonaparte played several games of chess with his 
generals, and after he retired they amused themselves with making a 
large bowl of excellent punch, of which all the ladies tasted ; we then 
walked back to our camp, which was very near, and within sight of 
Longwood House.” 

Madam was one morning walking with her little daughter before 
breakfast to visit a lady who was ill,—the wife of one of the officers, 
The cottage was a small one close to Longwood and the border of the 
camp. 

On entering the cottage, she says, “ I saw Bonaparte and his sec- 
retary, Count Las Casas, approach the door. The ex-emperor began 
very considerately to scrape his boots on the scraper that they might 
not soil the floor, for, be it known, we had no carpets within the camp 
at St. Helena. He then sat down to rest, and taking up a book, which 
happened to be a novel, he began to try to read aloud, for he had then 
been studying English under Count Las Casas, who had passed many 
years in England. Bonaparte’s mode of reading was in the Italian 
style of pronunciation, sounding the final vowels, which had a very 
singular effect, and upon hearing him read in that style, we all began 
to laugh. 

“Ah, ah? said he, ‘I dare say you all think I read very ill, but, 
for my part, I think I read very well; I understand it, and that is 
enough for me,’ said he, laughing. 

“ He then rose from his chair and proceeded to examine some prints 
which hung round the room, taken from the story of Cinderella, that 
he perceived at once, although there was no inscription under them. 

“¢ Bon,’ said he, when he came to the picture where Cinderella is 
represented trying on the little glass slipper, ‘few ladies have such 
small feet nowadays.’ He then walked into a room where were a number 
of spruce-beer bottles, which had just been filled with spruce beer, made 
by the master of the house. 
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“ Bonaparte imagined them wine, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, monsieur, 
so much wine is too much extravagance for a subaltern officer.’ On 
another occasion he said, ‘ Madame, I understand you area Puritan ! 
‘From what circumstance,’ replied I, ‘do you think so? ‘ Why,’ re- 
turned he, ‘I am informed by persons who have attended church in 
your barracks that you are often seen kneeling on the bare floor.’ 

““ My reason for so doing,’ I replied, ‘is that there are no cushions 
or hassocks in the barracks, and having from infancy been accustomed 
to kneel during particular parts of divine service, I took to the floor, 
without minding the want of cushions,’ 

“¢ Bon,’ replied he, ‘ and pray what is your opinion of us Catholics ? 
Do you think that we have any chance of going to heaven ?” 

“T replied I did think it possible. 

“¢ Excellent, well! You are much more tolerant than we Catholics, 
for we all think that you Protestants must all burn.’ This he said 
laughingly, and in a manner which showed that he was not of so harsh 
an opinion. ‘He then asked me if I ever rode on horseback, and then 
without stopping for an answer, he began to exclaim on his own de- 
light in riding on horseback. 

“¢*T have frequently,’ said he, ‘rode siaty miles before breakfast. 
But at present I have not quite so much room to doso.’ This he said 
in a half-angry, half-joking tone of voice. (Of course, breakfast with 
him meant a mid-day meal.” 

After two years’ sojourn on the island, the regiment to which the 


husband of this lady belonged was ordered home. She wrote of the 
last interview, “ We took our leave with an indefinable sensation of re- 
gret, mingled with pleasing awe at our having had for two years so near a 
view of that wonderful being whose name must ever cause astonish- 
ment to future ages.” 


ALFRED LEE Royce, 
Chaplain U.S.A. 


Unitep States NavaLt ACADEMY, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


WHAT OUR CAVALRY IN MEXICO DID, 
AND DID NOT DO, AND OTHER THINGS. 


In former papers published in the UNITED SERVICE and the Cavalry 
Journal, an account was given of the number and location of the 
regular cavalry at the beginning of the war with Mexico, and of its 
slight increase just after the war began, and also of the organization of 
the volunteer cavalry, of the marches, skirmishes, battles, etc., of both 
regulars and volunteers of this arm of the service. It is now proposed 
with a good deal of hesitation, for fear that I may not be able todo 
justice to the subject, to call to mind what had already been done by 
the cavalry up to and just preceding the battle of Cerro Gordo, and 
also what might have been done had there been more of it. And also 
what the Mexicans might have accomplished with their mounted men, 
of whatever designation, if there had been a sufficient number of 
leaders, on that side, who thoroughly understood the importance and 
uses of cavalry, and who ought to, but did not, work for the good and 
glory of their country. Unfortunately for Mexico, she had very few 
such men, but an over-supply of those whose every effort was in their 
own individual interest, and who were not greatly disturbed by the 
humiliation which was being so rapidly heaped upon their land. 

Before proceeding to partially tell the story of the cavalry from 
Cerro Gordo to the capture of the city of Mexico, and giving a few 
instances pertaining thereto after the fall of the city, a short. review of 
what that arm of the service had done prior to Cerro Gordo will, as 
above intimated, be given. 

The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma had been fought 
and won; May with his little squad of cavalry had made his brilliant 
and successful charge; Kearney had finished his one thousand mile 
march from Santa Fé, New Mexico, and had, with his one hundred 
tired, half-starved dragoons, broken-down horses and mules, fought 
and whipped three or four to one fresh troops of the enemy, at San 
Pasqual, California, and opened communication with our navy at San 
Diego. (All that was left of these one hundred dragoons added greatly, 
while serving on foot, to the subsequent conquest of California.) Doni- 
phan, with his First Missouri Cavalry Regiment and a battery of artil- 
lery, had won the battle of Sacramento against four to one behind 
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fortifications, and had captured Chihuahua. Price, in New Mexico, 
with his Second Missouri Cavalry Regiment, three companies of the 
First United States Dragoons, one company of New Mexican cavalry, 
and a few guns, had badly defeated and driven from the Indian Puebla, 
at Taos, five times his number of Mexican and Indians, and had sup- 
pressed the insurrection. A small body of our cavalry had dismounted 
in the streets of Monterey and fought on foot as successfully as our 
infantry. The four companies of the United States dragoons, under 
Colonel May, at Buena Vista, had ably performed the service of a 
whole regiment. The four hundred Kentucky and Arkansas cavalry, 
under Colonels Marshall and Yell, had successfully charged and shat- 
tered and thrown into great confusion a column of twelve hundred of 
the best cavalry in the Mexican army. And last, a very small body 
of cavalry (at Medelin, before Vera Cruz), under Colonel Harney and 
Major Sumner, assisted by two guns under Lieutenant Judd, defeated 
and drove away a body of Mexican cavalry strongly posted and greatly 
superior in numbers. 

And then, after Cerro Gordo, when General Scott with the rear of 
our army occupied Jalapa, General Worth with the advance at Perote, 
General Santa Anna without an army, at Orizaba, trying to get breath 
after his run from Cerro Gordo, and perhaps thinking out another proc- 
lamation to the Mexican people, our little squad of cavalry was per- 
haps wondering what it could do towards feeding the army in case the 
authorities at Washington continued to insist that General Scott should 
live off the country that he was then just beginning to conquer. 

The whole of our cavalry at that particular time (April 18, 1847) 
with General Scott’s army did not exceed two hundred and fifty men, 
so small a number,—although anxious and willing,—they were forgot- 
ten for about two hours, before being ordered forward to join and then 
precede the infantry in pursuit of the defeated Mexicans. 

Fortunately for the army, the honor of our country, and the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, very little attention was paid either by 
Generals Taylor or Scott to the absurd and impracticable suggestion of 
living off the enemy. What could these two hundred and fifty caval- 
tymen have done in the way of supplying the army at Jalapa and 
Perote with rations? It is true, General Worth wrote General Scott, 
on the 22d of April, that he had occupied the castle and town of Perote 
that day at twelve o’clock, and that he had already received from the 
Mexicans quite a quantity of corn and a number of mules, and had a 
prospect of a further and liberal supply of both. Why, because he 
had promised to pay for what he got,—but all that is another matter, 
at least just at this point. 

General Scott was very busy at Jalapa, getting his little army in 
shape, after the smoke of the battle of Cerro Gordo had cleared away. 
General Quitman, with his small command, had been pushed forward 
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to Perote, which enabled General Worth to move on towards Puebla, 
which he did on the 8th of May, 1847. General Scott, from his kind- 
ness of heart, had on the 7th of May allowed seven regiments and two 
independent companies of volunteers to leave Jalapa for Vera Cruz, 
and thence to New Orleans, for the purpose of being mustered out of 
service in the United States, although their term of twelve months had 
not yet expired by a month or two. This action of General Scott’s 
enabled the officers and men of these regiments to pass through the 
yellow fever district with less danger than they could have donea 
month or so later. | 

In the mean time, Santa Anna had been very active at Orizaba in 
organizing guerrillas for the purpose of giving all the trouble possible 
to the transportation of supplies for the army between Vera Cruz and 
Jalapa, and for points farther in the interior. He had very little 
trouble in getting up such parties, as it, in a measure, legalized robbery 
and murder, which was, to many of those he employed, entirely to their 
taste ; and then, too, in case they did not succeed as well as was expected 
with the “ Northern barbarians,” they could (and did) rob their own 
people and call it patriotism. This was almost as good as a horse and 
mule contract during our war of the Rebellion. Santa Anna worked 
hard and fast, and not only got these Orizaba robbers fairly launched 
on the road between Vera Cruz and Jalapa, but we find about three 
thousand of his cavalry threatening General Worth’s division at Amo- 
zoque, twelve miles from Puebla, on the 13th of May. But after a 
few shots from Worth’s artillery they got out of the way, and moved on 
towards the City of Mexico. General Worth took possession of Puebla 
on the 15th. 

General Scott was much embarrassed for want of money while at 
Jalapa, which the government had failed to send him, but, as a com- 
pensation, perhaps, Mr. Trist, United States peace commissioner, was 
dumped down on him at this very busy season to add to his other an- 
noyances. However, leaving a small garrison behind, he left Jalapa 
on the 21st of May, with the cavalry and Twigg’s division, and in due 
time (28th of May), joined General Worth in Puebla. 

When the army was well up at Puebla, with a small command at 
Jalapa and Perote, the trouble along the line of communication began, 
and it is from this point I want to begin to tell what the cavalry did, 
and did not do, on both sides of the question. 

About the last of May or first of June, detachments of recruits for 
the old regiments and companies, battalions and squadrons for the ten, 
as they were then called, “new regular regiments” began to arrive at 
Vera Cruz, and were organized into columns of sufficient strength to 
escort trains of supplies for the army in the interior of Mexico. With 
these columns, there were very frequently officers of the regular army 
proper, who had been on recruiting service in “ the States,” and were 
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returning with’ detachments of recruits for their regiments. These 
officers were of great service in the different columns for the interior in 
putting the recruits into shape and giving them some little idea of their 
duties as soldiers, and how to perform them. 


WHAT THE MEXICAN CAVALRY MIGHT HAVE DONE. 


Before proceeding in a more direct line with this short account of 
the lively times of other days, it will be in order, I think, to speculate 
as to what the Mexican mounted men might have done before General 
Scott began to receive recruits, new regiments, etc., at Puebla. 

General Scott, as already stated, allowed seven regiments and two 
independent companies of twelve months’ volunteers to leave Jalapa, 
between the 4th and 9th of May, 1847, for Vera Cruz, en route for 
New Orleans to be mustered out, although their term of service had not 
expired. This was done in kindness to the officers and men in order 
that they might pass through the yellow fever district in comparative 
safety, and this he did before he had received a single man to reinforce 
his very small army, which after Cerro Gordo did not exceed eight 
thousand men. Then from these must be deducted the seven regiments 
and two independent companies. I do not know the exact figures. 

From official reports it will be seen that Santa Anna, on the 13th 
of May, 1847, had at Amozoque, twelve miles from Puebla, three 
thousand well-appointed, fresh cavalry, which had seen no recent ser- 
vice, except, perhaps, to be in a big hurry to get away as far as possible 
from any chance of coming in contact with the invaders of their 
country. These three thousand cavalrymen were well mounted on 
fresh horses, and were known to be splendid riders. Now suppose 
that these three thousand men, the guerrillas and the robbers that were 
organized at Orizaba and vicinity, had been actively employed on the 
road between Vera Cruz and General Scott’s advanced column, after 
he had reduced his strength by seven regiments and two independent 
companies, they could have driven away cattle, sheep, etc., from right 
under his nose, as it were, and could have prevented, by destruction 
and otherwise, all kinds of supplies falling into the hands of our army. 
They could have attacked the trains with supplies from Vera Cruz to 
our army, and would doubtless have captured some of them, as the 
guerrillas and robbers, without the assistance of soldiers, came very near 
doing on several occasions. 

Had such a plan, as indicated above, been carried out, would not 
the result have been to compel General Scott to assemble his whole 
army at Jalapa and vicinity, or perhaps even nearer our base of sup- 
plies—Vera Cruz—than that ? 

To add one or two more suppositions to those already made: sup- 
pose, even after the battle of Cerro Gordo, that, if Mexico had not been 
80 torn to pieces by insurrection and deceived by her political and 
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military leaders, all her ‘able-bodied men and honest leaders had 
worked as one man for the good and glory of their country, might not 
General Scott and his little army have been forced back into the 
Tierra Caliente, to be in a convenient and safe distance of his supplies? 
In such a case the yellow fever would have been equal to five thousand 
soldiers for the Mexicans. Does not the reader see what might have 
been but was not done by the Mexican cavalry, and the Mexican 
people generally. 

By the bye, who was to blame for this critical state of affairs for 
our army? Was it those who became tangled up in the red tape of 
the War Department, or the national legislator, who thought more of 
his district, his re-election, and the success of his party than he did of 
the honor and glory of his country? Have we made any progress in 
the past forty-eight years (up to this date, the 5th of December, 1895) 
on that line? On this point see the correspondence between General 
Scott and Secretary of War Hon. Wm. L. Marcy, which can be found 
in Senate Executive Document, No. 1, Thirtieth Congress, First Session, 
1847, and House Executive Document, No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, 
First Session, published 1848. 

But to continue, and to see what our cavalry might have done, if 
we had had, say, one thousand instead of two hundred and fifty, just 
after the battle of Cerro Gordo. General Worth, in his official report, 
dated “ Head-Quarters, Second Division, Perote, April 22, 1847,” says, 
“T have the honor to report, for the information of the general-in-chief, 
that my division occupied the castle and town of Perote at 12 M. to-day, 
without resistance. . . . In the retreat hence the enemy carried away 
no materiel of war. No force has passed, embodied, except some three 
thousand cavalry, in deplorable plight, headed by the recreant Ampu- 
dia. The infantry, some two thousand, passed in small bodies, generally 
without arms. The few having any sold them, whenever a purchaser 
could be found, for two or three rials. The rout and panic is complete, 
and the way opened. A stand may be made at Puebla, but doubted. 
These are the fruits of the victory at Cerro Gordo. . . . ” 

Now, suppose we had had one thousand fresh cavalry to follow up 
these defeated and scared-to-death Mexican soldiers, all of them and 
their horses, arms, etc., would have been captured, destroyed, or dis- 
persed, never more to be got together. 


DIFFICULTIES IN FORWARDING SUPPLIES. 


It is to the point, I think, to give a short account of the difficulties 
and dangers of forwarding supplies from Vera Cruz to our army, at 
Jalapa, and later to Puebla. By the 1st of June, 1847, recruits for 
the old regiments, volunteers, and companies, detachments, etc., for the 
so-called “new regular regiments,” began to arrive at Vera Cruz, and 
were as soon as possible formed into commands and assigned to the duty 
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of escorting trains of supplies for the army in the interior. We will 
begin with the column of Brevet Colonel J.S. McIntosh, United States 
army. He was at the time lieutenant-colonel Fifth Infantry, but 
had received the brevet of colonel for gallant conduct in the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 

Colonel McIntosh’s command was composed of three companies of 
the Third Dragoons, mounted, and one company of the same regiment 
on foot, and six companies of infantry, one of which belonged to the 
Fifth, Colonel McIntosh’s regiment, numbering in all six hundred and 
eighty-eight men, eighty-three of whom were sick. Nearly all these 
men were recruits, and of course knew little or nothing of their duties. 
Colonel McIntosh was a soldier dating back to the 13th of November, 
1812, and learned quickly that his badly organized command would 
give him much trouble and anxiety. He had one hundred and twenty- 
eight wagons loaded with,—he did not for several days know what,— 
except that eight of them contained three hundred and fifty thousand 
($350,000) dollars in specie. He had five hundred and twenty-eight 
draught horses and mules, four hundred pack mules, and the dragoon 
horses, making in all about twelve hundred animals, 

He left Vera Cruz on the 4th of June, 1847, but only marched 
about three miles, and even then all his command did not reach camp. 
The next day he made a march of about thirteen miles, and his wagons 
were strung out for a long distance, on account of unbroken Mexican 
mustangs and mules, bad drivers, ete., for the teams. It was all a very 
serious matter then, but reading Culonel McIntosh’s and other reports 
now, it is in some respects laughable. Just imagine teams of Mexican 
mustangs hitched up for the first’ time and started out on a very hot, 
sandy road, with American drivers; there are not enough cuss words 
in the English language to supply the demand on such an occasion. 
Neither the mustangs nor the mules composing the teams understood a 
word of English, and the American drivers did not know enough 
Spanish to talk to their animals in that language. It was no use for a 
teamster to call out in the usual manner, and ‘damn the heart of Pete 
and Sal,” and talk to them in a way only known to the old-time army 
teamster, for there were no Petes, Sals, or Kates in these Mexican 
teams. There were also among the teamsters quite a number of Mexi- 
cans, and as the wagon-masters spoke only English, the confusion can 
well be understood,—some teams would not pull at all, while others 
after being pounded half to death would make a “ spirt” and probably 
collide with the team in front, break off the wagon-tongue, upset the 
wagon, disable a wheel, or something of the kind. And frequently a 
teamster would find that the only way he could drive was to lead, and 
the consequence was he would get off of the wheel mule or horse, take 
the leader by the bridle, and move off in front of his team, hoping the 
others would be kind enough to follow their driver. An account of 
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these troubles, and more too, will be found in Colonel MclIntosh’s 
reports. 

It can well be imagined what a commotion would be created in the 
line of wagons when a teamster was killed or wounded, or even when 
a team mule was shot down in harness, thereby halting all the wagons 
in rear of that particular team, and causing a gap in the train. And 
these casualties so frequently happened that the teamsters, at least the 
Mexican portion of them, were in a state of stampede all the time, 
And this state of affairs reached such a pass that the crack of a Mexi- 
can gun from the chaparral was the signal for a rush from the teams, 
whether driving or leading, for the bushes, leaving a number of the 
animals without drivers, and causing trouble along the whole line of 
wagons. Many of the absconding teamsters were murdered by their 
own countrymen while hiding in the bushes. 

There was free access to Vera Cruz from the outside, and the guer- 
rillas had almost daily news of all that was going on in the city and 
in the camps in the vicinity, and of course knew the probable time of 
leaving of all trains for the interior. In Colonel Mclntosh’s case, an 
American newspaper published in the city on the day of his march 
gave the exact number of dollars to be hauled in his train, and, of 
course, these anxiously waiting “gentlemen of the road” were going 
to do their very best to get this money, and any other good thing the 
train might contain; and then, too, they might have the pleasure of 
cutting a few throats. 

On the first day’s march, 4th of June, as already stated, only three 
miles were made, and on the fifth, nine ; and on this day one man died 
from, it appears, excessive heat. On the second and third day’s march 
the row began. The command moved about sun-up; a guard was 
placed front and rear, and also in the middle of the train. Soon after 
leaving camp the advance guard was attacked and driven in, and about 
the same time an attack was made in the rear, and in fact all along the 
whole length of the line, which caused a halt to allow the train to close 
up. But in consequence of the difficult road,—a hill to climb,—a gap 
was made about the middle of the train, and in this gap, out of sight 
of both the front and rear, a wagon with officers’ baggage was captured 
by the Mexicans, the escort of dragoons being too small to protect it. 
However, the guerrillas only had time to cut open a few trunks before 
it was recaptured. 

There were several charges made by the dragoons, front and rear, 
and along the flanks of the train. The infantry did good service, as 
will be seen by the following extract from Colonel McIntosh’s report: 
“Tn advancing again the following dispositions were made: The train 
stretched out with two wagons abreast. A company of infantry in 
single file, on each side of the road, was placed opposite to the centre of 
the train. Captain Whipple, Fifth Infantry, with forty men, was 
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placed one hundred yards from the road to march by flank opposite 
and parallel to the head of the column. Captain Duperu, Third 
Dragoons, with a like number of his company on foot, was placed in 
a corresponding position on the right of the road, with the same orders. 
The rest of the force was in the usual order in front and rear of the 
wagons. ‘The advance was slow, and we had not proceeded much over 
a mile when firing was heard off to the left and rear of the head of the 
train. . . . At this moment there was an opening on the right side of 
the road, being a field two hundred yards across, on the south and east 
side of which there was a heavy forest, and on the west a steep wooded 
hill about three hundred feet high. The infantry and foot dragoons, 
and some wagons which were closed up, being opposite this open space, 
received a fire from the woods on the two sides of the field and from 
the hill. ‘The fire was immediately returned, and at the same time I 
ordered a charge into the woods. This was made with promptness, 
considering the troops were, for the first time, under a lively fire, and 
with spirit; after it was commenced, with the exception of an alarming 
pause made when half-way across the field, which lasted but a moment. 
The cool deportment of experienced officers at this time, particularly 
of my acting adjutant, Lieutenant Henry Prince, who, at this critical 
moment, advanced in front of the line and urged the men to follow, 
greatly contributed to encourage and restore the enthusiasm of the com- 
mand, in which the active exertions of Major Lee, Fourth Infantry, and 
Lieutenant Temple, Fifteenth Infantry, especially attracted my notice. 
It moved forward to the woods, into the recesses of which the enemy 
took refuge. A party remained on the hill, which was cleared by a 
company of infantry under Captain Whipple, Fifth Infantry, and oc- 
cupied by the same all night. A company of infantry also slept on its 
arins, extended to the wood bordering the field. 

* * Mis * * * * * 

“The firing ceased at all points at the same'time. This was after 
sunset and the animals were still without water. With the two com- 
panies of infantry and one of foot dragoons, now in front of the train, 
followed closely by the train, I moved at once and came to water some 
time after dark at the bridge near Tolome. My camp was more than 
amile long, the rear of it being at the field where the two companies 
cee 

This day’s experience convinced Colonel McIntosh that his force 
was too small and his train too large to hope to get through to Jalapa 
without the loss of valuable government property, and unnecessary loss 
of men in consequence of his small command. During the day he had 
six men killed and eighteen wounded, and had lost or abandoned twenty- 
four out of his one hundred and twenty-eight wagons. Generally the 


1For Colonel McIntosh’s report, see Senate Executive Document, No. 1, 
Thirtieth Congress, First Session, page 4, Appendix. 
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loads of these abandoned wagons were shifted to others, which had the 
effect of overloading those already too heavy for the poor teams, 

At eleven o’clock at night, on the 6th, Colonel McIntosh sent an 
express to Vera Cruz to General Cadwalader, as the ranking officer, 
for reinforcements, supplies, ete. General Cadwalader was “ waiting 
at Vera Cruz for the arrival of a portion of the troops of his brigade, 
but hastily got together five hundred men, transportation, etc., and 
marched at once for Colonel McIntosh’s camp, which was then several 
miles farther than his camp of the 6th, at “ Paso Vejas, or “ Paso de 
Ovejas,” as it was variously called. General Cadwalader had as a part 
of his command two pieces of artillery and a company of the Third 
Dragoons. He reached Colonel McIntosh’s camp on the 10th. 

All this trouble with Colonel McIntosh’s command occurred within 
the limit of twenty or thirty miles of Vera Cruz, and of course the 
difficulties would increase as he advanced towards Jalapa, as the coun- 
try, every mile, became more favorable for attacks by the enemy. Be- 
fore the arrival of General Cadwalader, Colonel McIntosh had been 
compelled to send to Vera Cruz and to Santa Fé for additional rations 
for his men and forage for his animals, as, on account of a great over- 
sight or neglect of some one in Vera Cruz, his supplies were not suffi- 
cient for the march to Jalapa, especially if delayed by any cause, 
Santa Fé was, it seems, a sub-depot some ten or fifteen miles out on the 
road to Jalapa. 

General Cadwalader, assuming command of the combined force, 
pushed everything for a forward movement, and by the afternoon of 
the 11th marched for the National Bridge, the next strong point for 
the enemy to make another attack. I will quote from General Cad- 
walader’s report as, perhaps, the best and shortest way of giving a 
satisfactory account of the remainder of the march to Jalapa. He 
says, “. . . On the following afternoon the column resumed its march. 
Before leaving Paso de Ovejas we had reason to believe that the enemy 
in considerable numbers were occupying the commanding positions in 
our front at the National Bridge, and were prepared to resist us at that 
point. 

“On approaching the bridge they were found to be in possession 
of the fort on the left of the road, from which they could deliver their 
fire upon the train at several points, from the circuitous course of the 
road in its descent to the bridge before reaching the foot of the ravine. 
The enemy were also in possession of the heights on the opposite side 
of the bridge, from which point they would have a raking fire upon 
our columns during the passage of the river. The heights I found 
impracticable to reach except by crossing the bridge. 

“The bridge itself was barricaded, Under the circumstances it 
appeared to be necessary to detach a sufficient infantry force to drive 
the enemy from the overhanging road before reaching the bridge, and 
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simultaneous with that movement to order forward the howitzers to 
breach the barricade, and a company of cavalry and two of infantry 
to force the bridge as soon as a passage was prepared for them. -Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Henry Prince, of the Fourth Infantry, who had 
been assigned to command the howitzers, rendered me highly valuable 
service at this critical moment. He advanced with the battery, and 
succeeded in breaching the barricades and preparing the way for our 
troops to charge, which was made under a heavy fire from the enemy. 
The heights upon the right, after crossing the bridge, were carried by 
Captain Pitman’s company of the Ninth Infantry, and a small de- 
tachment from other companies, under a fire from the enemy, hand- 
somely led by Brevet Captain Hooker, the chief of my staff. Having 
thus gained possession of the points on which it was necessary for us 
to encamp, both on account of water and the security of the train, the 
latter was ordered forward and parked for the night. I have to regret 
the loss of thirty-two officers and men killed and wounded belonging 
to the service, with others employed with the train whose names are 
not known. We have reason to believe the enemy suffered severely, 
although no positive information has been communicated to me with 
regard to their loss or the numbers engaged. In consequence of our 
delay in marching from Paso de Ovejas, we were compelled to accom- 
plish a part of our work under cover of the night, and to this I mainly 
attribute the limited loss we sustained. Had those positions been forced 
by daylight, the list of killed and wounded would have been unques- 
tionably greatly augmented. 

“On the 13th, after sending back the wounded with a suitable 
escort, we proceeded to Plan del Rio with no other interruption or 
annoyance than an occasional discharge of escopets at small portions of 
our troops and train. The discharge usually proceeded from behind 
dense thickets almost impracticable for our flankers to penetrate, and 
not unfrequently resulted in the loss of men, horses, and mules.” ? 

Plan del Rio, it will be remembered, was General Scott’s old camp 
prior to the battle of Cerro Gordo (three miles away) on the 17th and 
18th of April, 1847, and is only fifty miles from Vera Cruz. 

It will be in order now, while General Cadwalader is encamped at 
Plan del Rio, on the 13th of June, 1847, to count up the loss to that 
point and make a statement as to the gain. When General Cadwalader 
aught up with Colonel McIntosh, on the 10th, and took charge of 
both commands, Colonel McIntosh had already lost twenty-five men 
killed and wounded, and had lost or abandoned twenty-four of his 
me hundred and twenty-eight wagons. There is no mention of the 
tames or numbers of the teamsters and other civilians killed and 
wounded. General Cadwalader’s loss after the two commands. had 

2 General Cadwalader’s report can be found in full in Executive Document, 
No. 1, Senate, Thirtieth Congress, First Session, page 18, Appendix, 1847. 
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been combined was thirty-two officers and men killed and wounded, 
making a grand total of fifty-seven men killed and wounded out of 
eleven hundred and eighty-eight, the total strength of General Cad- 
walader’s entire force exclusive of civilians. 

The gain was, it had been demonstrated, that even recruits, if well 
led by experienced and brave officers, such as were some of those con- 
stituting General Cadwalader’s command, could be depended on to do 
their duty as soldiers of the United States should. Another anda 
very important gain was that General Cadwalader’s camp at Plan del 
Rio was across the line and just outside of the Tierro Caliente and 
away from the danger of yellow fever. This was decidedly important, 
as the fear of being taken down with this horrid and fatal disease was 
. very depressing to both officers and men, and when that fear was left 
behind everything wore a more cheerful aspect. 

Sometimes when I have gone to church and have listened to a 
stupid preacher, I lave wanted very much to call out to him, “Oh, 
for the Lord’s sake, stop that, and give us something interesting,—read 
the Bible.” Consequently I think it best to quote again from Goan! 
Cadwalader’s report. 

He continues : “ We passed Cerro Gordo the 14th, having previ- 
ously taken possession of the commanding positions, and on the 15th 
reached Jalapa, where we were joined by the brigade under Colonel 

Childs. Before leaving the city on the 18th, information that the 
enemy were in force at La Hoya, prepared to resist our advance in so 
strong a position that we encamped at the village before entering the 
pass on the 19th. On approaching it on the 20th, at an early hour, 
our advance found it occupied with a considerable force, apparently 
determined to dispute the passage of the train. Four companies under 
Captain Winder, of the First Artillery, were sent in advance with 
written instructions to occupy the successive heights in the pass. On 
gaining the mountain on the left with two companies, he reported the 
enemy to be also in force upon the intermediate height that he had 
already gained, from which only the other height which commanded 
the road could be approached. Major Dimick, with two companies, 
was sent to reinforce him. The approach of this detachment upon the 
rear of the enemy was unexpected, and they were driven precipitately 
from the mountain across the road. Captain Winder succeeded in 
killing four and taking three prisoners, and three prisoners were taken 
by Major Dimick. The enemy falling in with a portion of the First 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, and Captain Walker’s company 
of mounted riflemen, under the command of Colonel Wynkoop, 4 
brisk fire was opened by both parties. The advance of the Second 
Brigade, under Colonel Childs, drove the enemy in confusion more than 
two miles, they leaving seven or eight dead upon the field, several who 
were wounded having made their escape, the enemy admitting a loss of 
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over thirty men. . . . The command encamped that night at Rio Frio, 
and on the 21st reached Perote at twelve o’clock mM... .” 

When General Cadwalader reached Jalapa he found Colonel Childs 
in the process of or about completing General Scott’s order to send the 
sick forward from Jalapa to the castle of Perote, and abandon the 
place. Those in the hospitals who were too sick to be moved were to 
remain, with a promise from the city authorities that they, the doctors, 
ee,, would not be molested. This arrangement was completed with 
the understanding that everything required for the sick and wounded 
should be liberally paid for, and in case of any bad faith on the part 
of the Mexicans the severest punishment possible would be inflicted on 
the whole city by the return, if necessary, of General Scott.® 

La Hoya, a gorge or pass in the mountains, of which General 
(adwalader has been writing, was only a short march from Jalapa on 
the road to Perote, and after that short march and a night’s rest, and 
the addition of Colonel Childs’s command, consisting of four companies 
of the Second Dragoons, the First Regiment of Artillery, and the 
Second Pennsylvania Volunteers, General Cadwalader had very little 
apprehension as to his ability to brush away every obstacle from the 
pass the next morning, the 20th. 

Take it altogether, the guerrillas, in following up Colonel McIntosh 
and General Cadwalader from Vera Cruz to Perote, in the language 
of the slang of the present day, “ bit off more than they could chaw.” 
For in addition to the punishment they had already received up to the 
pass of La Hoya, they at that place received a set back altogether unex- 
pected. Itcameabout in this way: When the army passed on to Puebla, 
Colonel Wynkoop, of the First Pennsylvania Volunteers, with a part of 
his own regiment, Captain S. H. Walker’s company of the regiment of 
mounted riflemen, and a few men to man the guns, was left in command 
of the castle and town of Perote. Now, while waiting at La Hoya for 
General Cad walader’s command to make its appearance, the Mexicans did 
not dream of trouble in their rear coming from the direction of Perote. 

Colonel Wynkoop in his official report says, . . . “ The next day 
16th of June) I learned from a Mexican courier that a force of fifteen 
hundred men were stationed at La Hoya with the determination of 
attacking General Cadwalader and train. Ascertaining afterwards 
that the information was correct, and also learning the period at which 
General Cadwalader would arrive at La Hoya, I sent to Jalapa a 
urier, telling General Cadwalader I would meet him at the pass in 
the rear of the enemy on Sunday morning early. 

“ At ten o’clock on Saturday evening I left the castle and moved 
down the National Road with Walker’s rifles.and five companies of 
my own regiment (B, C, F, H, and K), in all about two hundred and 

8 See Executive Document, No. 60, House of Representatives, Thirtieth Con- 
gress, First Session, page 997, 1848. 
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fifty men. We reached the enemy’s pickets about a mile beyond Las 
Vegas, and drove them in before daybreak, killing one of them, . , .” 
In the charge, when the pickets were being driven in, Captain Walker 
and his company, in the dark, collided with a fence. Several of the 
men were badly injured, and in the mélée he lost his own horse, and 
eight belonging to his men. Colonel Wynkoop continues: 

“ At seven o’clock, finding a party of the enemy’s horsemen occu. 
pying the hills around us, I sent out skirmishers who succeeded in 
driving them off, killing five of them. We then halted to rest, the 
men having walked a distance of twenty-five miles. Captain Walker 
requested permission to ride on, in order to get some feed for his 
horses, a short distance in advance, and had been absent but ten min- 
utes when he was hotly engaged with the enemy. I hurried up with 
my command and found him fighting about five hundred in a deep 
valley beyond Las Vegas. Upon the approach of the infantry the 
Mexicans broke, and I turned the battalion rapidly so as to cut off 
their retreat. I followed them for several miles, fighting upon every 
piece of ground upom which they rallied, and killing a number. All 
this time General Cadwalader, with Colonel Childs, was engaged in 
pursuing them; a most complete rout was the consequence. As near 
as I can estimate, the loss on the part of the enemy was at least fifty 
men killed; among the killed was an officer who was shot through the 
body by my orderly. It is just to state to the commander-in-chief 
that the officers and men behaved themselves bravely and well. They 
went into the fight cheerfully, ignorant that General Cadwalader’s 
force was at hand, and were desperately determined to drive the enemy 
off the ground alone. . . .”* 

General Cadwalader while in Perote repaired damages as rapidly 
as possible, and when about to take up the march for Puebla on the 
23d, he received an order from General Pillow, by express from Vera 
Cruz, not to proceed farther until he (General Pillow) came up with 
him. He arrived at Perote on the Ist of July, 1847, and assumed 
command of the whole, and in due time joined General Scott’s army 
in Puebla. 

The foregoing account is a sample of the difficulties General Scott 
had in receiving supplies and reinforcements for his army at Puebla, 
where he anxiously and impatiently waited for both. 

General Franklin Pierce’s column, numbering nearly three thou- 
sand men, left Vera Cruz on the 19th of July, 1847. He had been 
long delayed on account of a want of sufficient transportation, to the 
great annoyance of General Scott, and he seriously contemplated march- 

-ing from Puebla forthe City of Mexico without him, but decided to 


4 Colonel Wynkoop’s report can be found in full in Executive Document, No. |, 
Senate, Thirtieth Congress, First Session, Appendix, page 21, 1847. 
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yait his arrival. He (Pierce) finally reached Puebla with two thousand 
fur hundred men on the 5th or 6th of August. 

As there was no hard fighting nor any interesting incidents con- 
yected with General Pierce’s march, a detailed account of it would not 
ie very entertaining or instructive. However, the approach of his 
glumn to Puebla can properly be made the occasion of giving an 
yeount of a very sharp fight between two companies of our cavalry 
yith three or four times their number of guerrillas. 

General Scott had learned that General Pierce’s march from Vera 
(raz would probably be by the more southern route, by the way of 
Qrizaba, in consequence of the destruction of bridges, etc., by the 
Mexicans, on the National Road, the one usually traveled, and that he 
Pierce) would be attacked and delayed. In view of this belief Gen- 
wal P. F. Smith’s brigade was ordered to meet him, and, if necessary, 
ip him through by attacking the enemy in rear. 

But after marching as far as El Pinal he learned that General 
Pierce was on the National Road, and at the same time ascertained 
hat a party of guerrillas was at San Juan de los Llanos. He sent 
(aptain C. F’. Ruff, regiment mounted riflemen, with his company, 
nd a company of dragoons to break up their rendezvous. General 
imith says, “. . . I sent Captain Ruff with his squadron to execute 
he design, which he did in a most handsome and gallant style, killing 
forty and wounding fifty. There were, I learn to-day, two hundred 
merrillas and one hundred infantry in this town. . . 2” On General 
Snith’s report General Scott made the following indorsement : ‘“ This 
mport, from the gallant Brigadier-General Smith, is interesting, and 
meords a brilliant affair between Captain Ruff and a greatly superior 
indy of the enemy. 

“Tt is respectfully submitted to the Secretary of War, Winfield 
hott.” > 

R. 8. Ripley, in his history of the Mexican War, gives the follow- 
g account of this affair : 

“. .. Smith learned, however, soon after leaving Puebla, that 
Perce was not on the southern route, and he therefore moved on the 
ational Road. At El Pinal he obtained information of an establish- 
ent of guerrillas near the road, at the hacienda of San Juan de los 
Ulanos, about midway between Ojo del Agua and Tepeahualco. Hav- 
g continued his march to Ojo del Agua, he sent Captain Ruff with a 
juadron of horse (one troop of dragoons and one of mounted rifles) 
bbreak it up. 

“Ruff attacked the hacienda on the 30th of July, and, notwith- 
anding the strong position of the guerrillas and their superior force, 
ut they numbered over three hundred, his command completely routed 


5 For these reports, see pages 25 and 26, Executive Document, No. 1, Senate, 
fhirtieth Congress, First Session, 1847, Appendix. 
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them, with a loss of forty killed and fifty wounded. To do it the 
riflemen dismounted, and actually drove the enemy from the buildings 
by sharp-shooting through the windows. The American loss was tri- 
fling. Ruff was then sent to Perote, where he met Pierce’s command 
on the Ist of August... .” 

If we had had a regiment or two of cavalry,—as we should have 
had,—composed of such men and officers as those of Ruff’s command 
the guerrilla question would have been speedily settled. By this time 
the attacks on supply-trains and reinforcements for General Séott’s 
army were thought by the Mexicans to be so important that general 
officers were assigned to command the guerrillas, and others a grade, 
perhaps, above this class of humanity. One of these commanders was 
General Don Juan Soto, who, I believe, was also governor of the State 
of Vera Cruz. “A portion of his command,” General Wilcox says, 
“ was composed of Vera Cruz paroled prisoners.” 

The next column of importance from Vera Cruz to the interior, which 
was to be “ welcomed with bloody hands to hospitable graves,” was 
that under command of Major F. T. Lally, Ninth Infantry. Major 
Lally’s force numbered a little over one thousand men. Of this num- 
ber there were two companies of mounted volunteer cavalry, and two 
six-pounders, under the command of Lieutenant H. B. Sears, Second 
Artillery ; the remainder of his command consisted of nine companies 
of infantry and two companies of voltigeurs. His train numbered sixty- 
four wagons, some of which contained specie. 

He left Vera Cruz on the 6th of August, the day before General 
Scott, with his little army of only ten thousand three hundred men, 
left Puebla for the Valley of Mexico. 

By the bye, suppose we hait one minute and take in the situation. 
General Scott, when he marched from Puebla, on the 7th of August, 
1847, with his army of only ten thousand three hundred men, anda 
portion of those recruits, could only leave in that city of seventy 
thousand inhabitants a garrison (under Colonel Childs) of five hundred 
well men, with a reserve to draw on in case they improved in health 
of eighteen hundred sick in hospitals and quarters. In addition to 
this, his objective point, the city of Mexico, had a population of about 
two hundred thousand, and was defended by an army of thirty thou- 
sand Mexicans behind fortifications. 

But to continue. Major Lally was fought at every favorable point 
from Vera Cruz to Jalapa. He was first attacked at Paso Ovejas on 
the 10th of August, where he had one man killed, and two officers 
and eight men wounded. 

He was again attacked at the National Bridge on the 12th. He 
found the bridge barricaded, and all the strong points on the opposite 
side of the stream strongly occupied by the Mexicans, which required 
several hours with cannon and small arms and a good deal of pluck to 
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dislodge. His casualties were four officers wounded, eleven men killed, 
and thirty-six wounded, In this fight there were some brave and 
heroic deeds done, both by officers and soldiers, and civilians. 

Major Lally remained at the National Bridge until the morning of’ 
the 14th to hear of probable reinforcements from Vera Cruz in accord- 
ance with his request of the 11th. The reinforcements never reached 
him. On the evening of the 14th he, with his command, arrived at 
Plan del Rio. He decided the next morning to leave his train in 
camp, guarded by one company of infantry and his numerous sick 
men, and move forward with the rest of his command and clear away 
any obstacle which he was pretty sure to find at Cerro Gordo. He 
says, “. . . We found that they (the Mexicans) had occupied the in- 
trenched hills known as batteries Nos. 1, 2, and 3, the breastworks 
along the left of the road, and the heights and chaparral for a long 
distance on the right between General Twigg’s road and the main road. 
A very strong barricade four feet thick was thrown across the road 
within three hundred yards of the ascent to the highest hill, or Cerro 
Gordo proper. . . .” 

Well, the long and short of it was, there was a very sharp fight, 
where big and little guns did their part well, and by dark everything 
of importance had been taken by our soldiers. The troops occupied 
the different strong points at Cerro Gordo until the morning of the 
17th, when the train was moved up (having remained three nights at 
Plan del Rio), and all pushed on for Jalapa. The loss at Cerro Gordo 
was three killed and ten wounded. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, at Las Animas, within a mile of 
Jalapa, Major Lally ® was again attacked, which resulted in a loss of 
two men killed and six wounded. Major Lally in this affair was 
wounded in the neck, when the command fell to Captain Benjamin 
Alvord, Fourth Infantry, acting assistant adjutant-general, other officers 
being sick. 

Major Lally had six men killed during the trip by unseen skulking 
Mexicans hidden in the bushes along the road, making a total loss from 
Vera Cruz to Jalapa of ninety-three killed and wounded. 

As in the case of Colonel McIntosh and General Cadwalader, 
Major Lally had with his column several young officers of the regular 
army of decided ability, who had already been under fire, and had 
won credit and brevets on “General Taylor’s line.” These officers 
were of great assistance to the three commanding officers, and some of 
their names became better known during the war of the Rebellion. 
Among these were Brevet Captain Joseph Hooker, assistant adjutant- 
general, Lieutenant Henry Prince, Fourth Infantry, Captain Benjamin 


6 For Major Lally’s official report, see Executive Document, No. 1, Senate, 
Thirtieth Congress, First Session, 1848, p. 482. 
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Alvord, Fourth Infantry, and Lieutenant D. A. Russell, Fourth 
Infantry. 

These accounts, somewhat tedious I am afraid, of the marches of 
Colonel McIntosh, General Cadwalader, and Major Lally, will give a 
pretty good idea of the difficulties and dangers General .Scott had in 
supplying his army and receiving reinforcements in the interior. And 
with all his forethought and foresight, letter-writing, and growling to 
prevent it, reinforcements and supplies arrived at Vera Cruz in the 
midst of the yellow fever season. Who was to blame? Certainly 
not General Scott.” 

* * * * * * * * 

I have for some time, as it were, “side-tracked” the cavalry, but 
will now take them up again. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of August, 1847, when Major Lally 
was having his last skirmish at Las Animas, before reaching Jalapa, 
only a mile away, a portion of General Scott’s army was sharply 
engaged at Contreras, in the Valley of Mexico, and, at the same time, 
while this direct attack was going on, road being made through the 
“ Pedregal,” etc., General Worth, with his division, was far to the right, 
in front of or “ masking San Antonio.” 

It was discovered early in the afternoon of the 19th that the 
Pedregal and big guns were not the only obstacles to be encountered 
in making a successful direct attack on Contreras, for immediately in 
front of this very strongly-intrenched camp there was an almost im- 
passable ravine running along the entire front and continuing to the 
Mexican left until the vicinity of the road to the city of Mexico was 
reached, where it could be easily crossed by infantry. And to this 
point Colonel Riley was ordered to lead his brigade, in anticipation of 
an attack in front, on Contreras. Colonel Riley crossed the ravine, 
then the road leading to the city, and also a second ravine, and then 
into the village of San Geronimo, through it, and beyond to the left, 
and in the direction of the rear of Contreras. 

It having been ascertained that a direct attack in consequence of 
the ravine could not be made, Colonel Riley was soon followed by a 
brigade under General Cadwalader, and later by General P. F. Smith 
with a portion of his brigade. And still later, after dark, General 
Shields followed with two regiments and took position on the road, 
and in the village, and remained there until the next morning. These 
movements, of course, were to prevent reinforcements to the Mexicans 
in Contreras, and their retreat to Churubusco and the city. 

Soon after Colonel Riley passed through the village of San Ge- 
ronimo his skirmishers came in contact with Mexican lancers, and in 


7 For a part of General Scott’s correspondence with the War Department, see 
Senate Executive Document, No. 1, Thirtieth Congress, First Session, and House 
Executive Document, No. 60, Thirtieth Congress, First Session. 
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every affair his troops were successful in repelling and making attacks, 
although the lancers were assisted by the guns of Contreras. But a 
short extract from Colonel Riley’s report will tell the story much better 
than I can do it. Before quoting from Colonel Riley’s report it will 
be well to state that I do not intend to write a history of the battle of 
Contreras, as that would be “a twice told tale,” but only give so much 
of the story as will properly show what the Mexican cavalry did not 
do. Colonel Riley says,— 

“. . . Immediately after passing the ravine on the left of the 
village, the advanced company of the Fourth Artillery, Captain Drum, 
deployed as skirmishers, and became engaged with a body of lancers, 
who were immediately driven back with the loss of an officer and 
several men. 

“The brigade continued its march until the head reached the ravine 
on the right of the village, across which Drum’s skirmishers were 
thrown, encountering and dispersing a second body of lancers. 

“The brigade was immediately formed in line for the purpose of 
sweeping through the village, but finding it impossible from the close- 
ness of the hedges and orchards to move through in that order, I di- 
rected that it should pass through by battalions, the head of each being 
covered by a company of skirmishers, and that the line should again 
be formed on the opposite side. In consequence of the difficulties in 
the way, the movement could not be made simultaneously; and the 
Second Infantry reached the front of the village considerably in ad- 
vance of the Fourth Artillery and Seventh Infantry. 

“A company of the Second, commanded by Captain Wessells, 
wvering a reconnoissance by Captain Canby in the direction of the 
enemy’s works at Contreras, and farther to the right the skirmishers 
uder Captain Casey, became engaged with considerable bodies of 
lancers. That opposed to the first was immediately driven from its 
position, and a charge against the latter was gallantly repulsed. Cap- 
tain Wessells was directed to retain his position and to observe and 
rport any movement of the enemy from his intrenchments. Ob- 
erving the enemy’s lancers were still in force on the right, I ordered 
the Second Infantry to move against them. Their movement was 
immediately followed by a greater portion of the Seventh under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Plimpton. 

“Their force, greatly superior in number and supported by a heavy 
fre of artillery from the work at Contreras, was repeatedly repulsed, 
ind eventually driven from its own ground with severe loss in officers 
ind men. Apprehending no further trouble from this quarter, the 
brigade was established in a ravine covered from the fire of the enemy’s 
wtillery, and held in that position for some time, in the expectation of 
in attack upon the enemy’s intrenchments at Contreras. 

“Finding that no attack would be made, and my right flank and 
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rear were threatened by an overwhelming force, I determined to moye 
into the village and open a communication with our troops in the rear, 
- This movement commenced on the right of the brigade, commanded 
by Captain Hanson. On reaching the village, I found and reported 
to Brigadier-General Smith, who, with his command, had reached it a 
few minutes before me... . ” 

In opposition to Colonel Riley’s movement, with his brigade to the 
left and direction of the rear of Contreras, could not that large body of 
lancers, spoken of, have done something more than they did to check 
and annoy Colonel Riley’s brigadé? The lancers allowed themselves 
to be driven before his skirmish line. They were repulsed, and then 
finally attacked in their own chosen position, and this too, with the 
assistance of the guns of Contreras, and were dispersed and driven 
away. Colonel Riley had not a single piece of artillery, or a mounted 
officer or soldier in his whole brigade, and he was on foot too. His 
service in the army dated back to the war of 1812. 

And now we will see what the Mexican cavalry did not do, at an- 
other point of the field on that day. However, it can hardly be called 
a cavalry failure alone, for General Santa Anna and his twelve thou- 
sand men or more, which he marched up and formed on the crest of 
the hill facing General Smith’s command late in the afternoon of the 
19th, should be involved .in the failure to reinforce General Valencia, 
at Contreras. With this column under Santa Anna there were at 
least six thousand cavalry, and ample artillery for the occasion. 
What might not this number of cavalrymen have accomplished, to say 
nothing of the infantry and artillery, composing that column? Gen- 
eral Scott had, fronting Contreras, in the Pedregal, and across the 
ravine, under Smith, Riley, etc., all told, not over four thousand five 
hundred men. General Worth would have. had six miles to march 
from San Antonio before he could have fired a shot at Contreras, in 
case he had been badly wanted. Now suppose Santa Anna, instead of 
marching back, down the hill, to Churubusco, and the city, had attacked 
General Smith on the afternoon of the 19th, or encamped on the hill, 
and made his attack at day-light next morning while General Scott’s 
troops, at Contreras, were divided by two difficult ravines, what would 
probably have been the result? Remember there was a Mexican army 
of seven thousand men in Contreras and Santa Anna had twelve thou- 
sand, making a total of nineteen thousand Mexicans against four thou- 
sand five hundred Americans, 

The trouble was, I take it, although Santa Anna had plenty of 
brass bands with his twelve thousand men, he was lacking in “ sand,” 
—excuse the slang. 

With a short extract from General Smith’s report we will move 
on and have a few words to say about the cavalry, on both sides of 
the question, at Molino del Rey. General Smith says,— 
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‘““HEAD-QUARTERS First BRIGADE, SEconD Division oF REGULARS, 
“San ANGEL, NEAR Mexico, August 23, 1847. 


* * * * * * . * 

“The enemy was now formed opposite to us in two lines—the in- 
fantry in front and the cavalry in the rear—about ten thousand 
strong. It was now after sunset when Colonel Riley’s brigade arrived. 
It had crossed and gone up towards Contreras (intrenched camp), 
and had driven. off strong parties of the enemy. I now ordered an 
attack on the enemy’s right, intending to attack in two columns,— 
Colonel Riley’s on our left, and General Cadwalader’s on the right 
of the former,—retired in echelon; but before the troops could be 
disengaged from the thickets (the officers being without horses) it was 
already so dark that the enemy’s lines could not be seen, and the order 
for attack was countermanded. General Cadwalader took position 
again in the outer edge of the village; Riley’s brigade parallel to it 
in a long line inside; the rifles under Major Loring on his right, and 
the third infantry in the church-yard. The troops were without 
shelter or fire, and it rained all night. At this time Lieutenant Tower 
reported that he had been at the ravine towards the rear of the enemy’s 
works at Contreras, and thought it practicable for infantry, though 
very difficult. We had now in front, and on our left flank, eighteen 
thousand Mexicans, with between twenty-five and thirty guns among 
the troops, six or seven thousand cavalry. We were, at most, three 
thousand three hundred strong, and without artillery or cavalry ; and 
it was evident we could only maintain our position, which was of the 
utmost importance to the commanding general, by the most prompt 


and energetic action. 
* * *. * * * * * 


“ PerRsIFoR F’, SMITH, 
“ Brevet Brigadier-General. 
“ LIEUTENANT W. T. H. Brooks, 
“A, A. A. G. Second Division of Regulars.” 


Of course everybody knows, at least those who were there, that 
Contreras was taken stormed from the rear, the next morning,—the 
20th,—soon after daylight, and it is said that it was done in seventeen 
minutes by the watch, but having the honor of being there, on that 
interesting occasion, it seems there must be some mistake as to time, 
as it appeared to me it was at least an hour and a half, from start to 
finish. 

I promised not to try to write a history of the battle of Contreras, 
and will not, as it has already been done by “ Ripley,” “ Wilcox,” 
and other competent writers, but two incidents which at the time were 
both interesting and exciting may be worth the telling. The first 
occurred when our troops got up well in rear of Contreras and just 
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before they were going to move over the high ground immediately in 
front and show themselves to the Mexicans. Our men having slept in 
the mud and the pouring rain all night, as a matter of course with the 
best care that could be taken, there was some uncertainty as to the 
serviceable condition of their arms. And consequently the order was 
passed along the line to look to that business at once, and quickly 
some loads were drawn, and the pieces reloaded with fresh, dry powder, 
but in the case of the rifles this could not be done, and the next best 
and only thing was to take out the tube or nipple, stir up the powder 
with the little wire picker, and insert fresh powder and replace the 
nipple. And just there was where the interesting and exciting time 
came in. It will be understood, after such a night and a twelve- 
hours empty stomach, one’s nerves are not likely to be in first class 
condition. Consequently there was some difficulty in handling a com- 
bined screw-driver and wrench. In the first place it was to be taken 
from the box in the breech of the rifle, and then fitted on and the 
nipple unscrewed, fresh powder put in and the nipple screwed back 
in place. All that looks easy, but after such a night, with the chance 
of being shot in an empty stomach in about five minutes, had a ten- 
dency to make this a big shaky job. But with all the drawbacks 
the thing was done in a very short time, and the men went over the 
high ground with a rush and a yell. 

The other interesting, exciting, and pleasing incident was the recap- 
ture of those two now celebrated guns belonging to Captain Washing- 
ton’s company (Battery B), Fourth Artillery, captured while under 
the command of Lieutenant I. P. I. O’Brien,* Fourth Artillery, on the 
23d of February, 1847, at the battle of Buena Vista. The fight made 
with these two guns, before they were captured by the Mexicans, reads 
like an extravagant romance. General Smith says, in his official 
report, which I have just been quoting, in regard to this matter, 
“. . . The two first pieces captured, which fell into the hands of the 
Fourth Artillery, proved to be the pieces lost (but without the loss of 
honor) by a company of that very regiment at Buena Vista. . . .” 

General Scott, in his report of the battle, dated five days later, re- 
marks, “.. . One of the most pleasing incidents of the victory is the re- 
capture in the works by Captain Drum, Fourth Artillery, under Major 
Gardner, of the two brass 6-pounders taken from another company of 
the same regiment, though without the loss of honor, at the glorious 
battle of Buena Vista, about which guns the whole regiment had 
mourned for so many long months. Coming up a little later, I had 
the happiness to join in the protracted cheers of the gallant Fourth 
on the joyous event; and, indeed, the whole army sympathizes in its 
just pride and exultation. . . .” 


® Soon after the battle, Lieutenant O’Brien received notice of his appointment 
as a captain in the Quartermaster’s Department, dating a month before. 
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A distinguished officer of the regiment of mounted riflemen told 
me he saw Captain Drum, on this occasion, walk up to the two guns 
and put his hand on them in a fondling and loving manner as if they 
were two recovered children who had been wandering too far from 
home. 

These guns are now firmly fixed in the masonry of the door-way 
of the Academic or Administration Building at West Point. They 
are on the retired list, but are fortunate, in their old age, not to require 
medical attendance. 

That was a glorious day,—the 20th of August, 1847,—Contreras 
in the morning and Churubusco in the afternoon. Ability as well as 
bravery was conspicuous on all sides. A major commanded a brigade, 
captains commanded regiments, and first sergeants, companies, and each 
played his part well. Heroism was the order of the day, from the 
storming of Contreras to the closing scene of Harney’s dragoon charge, 
in which brave men fell as it progressed, and Major F. D. Mills lost 
his life, and Captain Phil Kearney his arm, at the very entrance of 
the San Antonio gate. 

General Scott could have entered the city at that time with perfect 
ease, and why he did not the reader is respectfully referred to his 
official report, dated “ Head-quarters of the army, Tacubaya, at the 
gates of Mexico, August 28, 1847.” ® 


® Senate Executive Document, No. 1, Thirtieth Congress, First Session, pp. 


806 to 815. 
Wy. B. Lane, 


Tieutenant-Colonel U.S.A. 
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THE STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


A COLUMN of cavalry of our regular army wound its way among the 
grass-clad hills of South Dakota, on a day in the last of May, 1889, 
These troops had been ordered from Fort Meade to a more southern 
station, and, as is the custom in our Western army where railroads are 
infrequent, the change was made by marching, while household effects 
went over some more distant, roundabout way, by rail. 

A week’s marching had brought the column to the upper waters of 
the White River, where, on May 30, it went into camp about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. The baggage-train was close behind, so in the course 
of an hour rows of white tents had sprung into seemingly magical 
being; fires blazed merrily where the cooks were already hanging 
anxiously over their pots and kettles; and the horses groomed and 
made happy by fair allowances of feed. 

As night drew on and supper over, lights began to appear in vari- 
ous tents, groups gathered about the fires to talk of the business of the 
hour, or to tell wild tales of former experiences in many wars. In the 
officers’ row of tents but few lights were burning; for, one by one, 
their occupants had been drawn to a particular tent, which soon filled 
with sturdy forms of men with strong, weather-browned faces, full of 
laughter and life. 

The talk was on general topics at first, which split the circle into 
little groups. Presently one spoke of the day’s happenings, when each 
had some little incident, usually amusing, to relate. 

“‘ By the way,” suddenly remarked a youngster, filling his pipe 
from the common box on the folding table, “ why did the old man go 
into camp so early to-day ?” 

“Because,” said Captain Farley, our senior troop commander, “ this 
is Decoration Day.” ‘ 

“ Well, we can’t very well observe it,” said one, “as we happen to 
be in a country that was hardly known during the war.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” said the captain, “it is the sentiment of the 
thing, and I must say that I approve it. You youngsters do not realize 
how intense life was in those days and how terrible death was. It was 
the youth of the country who were dying by thousands, while back at 
the homes mothers and sisters prayed, worked, and wept. It is im- 
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possible at this late day to give you any conception of the intensity of 
the emotions which filled all hearts at the time of the great war, and 
which easily accounts for the depth of feeling of those who consider it 
one of their dearest duties to care for the graves of their heroes. This, 
I think, is very well illustrated by the case of a man in my old regi- 
ment during the war, whose experience was the most pitiful I ever 
knew.” 

The captain paused and puffed his pipe into a glow, allowing the 
smoke to stream from his lips in a slow, heavy cloud. 

“Go on and give us the yarn,” spoke one of us. 

“ Yes,” we all piped up, glad to hear old Farley, for he never told 
anything dull. After a little more urging the captain began, while we 
sat about on the mattresses spread on the ground, or on such camp- 
stools as could be squeezed in, smoking and listening. A candle on 
the table lighting the scene, flickered under the faintest draught, and 
threw grotesque shadows on the sloping canvas. In the corner burned 
the Sibley stove, making the air warm and pleasant, for the nights 
were still biting. Once or twice during the recital a late comer 
scratched on the tent and begged admittance. Being allowed to squeeze 
in among us, he would silently motion for the tobacco box, take his 
allowance, start his fire, and loll back against a comrade’s knee to listen 
with the rest of us. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


During the Wilderness campaign I was a captain in the —th Massa- 
chusetts Infantry of old John Gibbon’s division, Second Army Corps. 
In my company was a young, bright-eyed boy, about twenty years old, 
who had grown to manhood while the war was in progress, and not 
having been allowed to enlist by his good mother, a widow, had finally 
run away, was sworn in at one of the camps near Boston, and had 
been sent to the —th, and assigned to me. I took a great liking for 
the young fellow and eventually made him company clerk, becoming 
in this way somewhat closely associated with him. There was not 
such a vast interval between a volunteer captain and his company 
clerk in those days, so we grew quite friendly, and I learned the story 
of his escapade. 

During the weeks when we lay in winter quarters, in the early 
spring of 64, I wrote to his mother, who lived in a small town near 
Boston, and I was able, in the correspondence which we carried on, to 
convince her that her boy was happy and contented, and that she 
should try to reconcile herself to the sacrifices which the country was 
demanding of us all. At first she was dreadfully troubled and dis- 
tressed, but gradually came to face the inevitable ; and, finally, when 
on May 3, the movement of the Army of the Potomac began, her fears 
had been calmed under the combined promises of fatherly care on my 
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part and of good conduct on his. I grew to like the boy very heartily, 
He was always so cheerful, so full of strong resolution, and yet s 
boyish and helpless. 

The bloody campaign of the Wilderness now began ; and at length 
we found ourselves close against Lee’s lines at Cold Harbor, with 
orders to assault on the following morning, in Grant’s well-known 
style of “all along the line.” The mists of the morning had not 
cleared away before word had passed to form as soon as a hasty break- 
fast could be eaten. As we stood in line, awaiting the order for the 
advance, my youngster stepped up to me and asked if I would do him 
a favor. 

I said, “ Yes, of course.”, 

Whereupon he asked that, if I came out of it alive, would I send 
his body to his mother. He said he knew he was to be killed; that 
he had never felt just that way before, and, as a last request, he wanted 
to be buried in Mass uusetts. 

I looked at iu closely. He was very pale, but was under perfect 
entrol, although his lips quivered for a moment, for no doubt the 
name of his home brought to his mind his mother’s face. 

I pretended to be rough with him, and told him to stop talking 
nonsense, but finally I had to give him the promise he sought. 

Presently came the order for the assault. In the rush and mad 
fighting which followed, I lost sight of the youngster ; and when, 
after hours of bloody work, we were forced back to our old ground, I 
failed to find in my thinned ranks the welcome sight of my young 
friend. One of my corporals had seen him fall among some bushes, 
just after we had passed the enemy’s advanced rifle-pits. All through 
the night incessant fire was kept up between the lines, and for days 
after that. 

During the day the heat was stifling, so with the swamps and the 
dead between the lines, the air was scarcely breathable. The wounded 
lay there also, and many a gallant attempt was made to rescue them. 
Finally, on the seventh, a truce was agreed on, to collect the dead and 
wounded. With the help of the corporal I searched the bushes where 
he had seen the lad fall. Although there were several bodies there, 
and by their cap numbers they belonged to my company, they were so 
bloated and blackened that it was simply impossible to recognize them. 
Among these, examine them as I would, I could not recognize my 
youngster. I felt much distressed by the thought of my promise, 
which must be broken. After a great deal of anxious thinking I 
determined on my course. I selected the body most resembling my 
clerk, had it carried to the rear, and by special permission, not obtained 
without much difficulty, I succeeded in having it properly cared for, 
sent to the trains, and finally shipped North. It was a very expensive 
and troublesome business, and that, perhaps, quieted my conscience. 
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At the same time I wrote a long, encouraging letter to his mother ; 
telling how bravely her boy had died ; of his last.request to be buried 
in his old State, and what steps I had taken to thatend. I trust that I 
shall never have such a thing to do again. Even to this day I feel cold 
when I think of it. 

After the war, I got a commission in the regular army, and in the 
early seventies, I found myself in Boston on recruiting duty. I arrived 
there in the early spring, and the first invitation I received was to be 
present on the governor’s staff at the Memorial Day exercises. 

After the general ceremonies of the day. were over, each little com- 
munity or Grand Army Post marched to the cemeteries and there the 
touching custom of the decoration of the graves took place. With a 
party of old soldiers I drove out to Mount Auburn, on this particular 
day, and on the way, suddenly occurred to me the name of my young 
comrade of Cold Harbor. None of those with me had known him, 
but I was advised to ask at the gate. I tdél%them as much of the 
story as I dared, which called forth a little sympatliy‘And many remi- 
niscences. The gate-keeper, in response to my inquiry, went within the 
lodge, returning presently to tell me that there was such a name on his 
books, and that the grave was in a private lot, the direction to whic t 
he gave me. I cannot say whether I was altogether pleased with my 
success, I felt just a bit as a murderer might feel when going to view 
the remains of his victim. 

After a short drive we left the carriage, having decided to wander 
about at will. I managed to separate myself from the others, and began 
a rather guilty search for the supposed grave of the young soldier. 
Presently I found a number very close to the one I was seeking, and 
as I followed along the line, I approached a little enclosure where stood 
a man looking in. I was about to pass this when I chanced to glance 
at the head-stone, and there was the name of my former company clerk. 

Yes, there it was: 


“ Charles Conant; born, January 3rd, 1844; killed at the 
battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 3rd, 1864. 
‘A YOUTHFUL BUT GALLANT SOLDIER’S BIVOUAC.” 


This, then, was the grave; and as I gazed at the green mound within 
the fence, I began to wonder whether I had done just the right thing, 
He was dead beyond doubt, then why not have an honored grave, than 
me beneath the weed-choked, marshy flats of the Chickahominy. 

As I looked up from the stone, my eyes fell upon the face of the 
man whose presence I had noticed on approaching. His eyes were 
fixed on mine with appalling intentness, and as I looked, from beneath 
the hard brown of his skin, the blood began to disappear, until he 


became ghastly. 
Vor. XV. N. S.—No. 6. 84 








“What’s the matter,” said I, walking close to him and grasping his 
arm. 

Presently his lips quivered and a shaking hand laid hold of my coat 
by the lapel. 

“ Are you,” he said, brokenly, “ are you Captain Farley ?” 

I was utterly astonished. ‘ Yes,” said 1; “who are you?” 

Then, as I gazed into his face, there came into it a look of old 
familiarity, the eyes seemed less wrinkled,—younger ; the seamed 
and pinched face seemed to smooth out and become boyish ; and as I 
stood absorbed, the years went backward until I saw before me the young 
soldier whom I once thought dead on the field of Cold Harbor. 

“For God’s sake, who are you?” and I shook him vigorously by 
the shoulder. But as I spoke the look of the young soldier vanished, 
though the touch of familiarity remained. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, in a broken voice, “let us go away 
somewhere and sit down.” 

We did so; and presently were seated not far from where we had 
met, with the grave in full view. 

“Captain Farley,” he said, holding out his hand, “TI see that you 
know me. Won’t you shake hands with one of your old boys.” 

“What! CharlesConant! Itcan’tbe! Fora moment I thought 
I saw my old comrade, but he is dead and that is his grave.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am Charles Conant. Andersonville and misery 
have changed me, I know, but then I can see in your eyes that you know 
that I am Conant. I did not die at Cold Harbor. I was badly 
wounded, and fell into the hands of the rebels.” 

“ But,” said I, “ why in the devil haven’t you straightened out that 
matter there?” pointing to the grave. 

“Captain, will you listen to me patiently? Iam one of the most 
miserable of men. Promise me your old friendship and shake hands, 
If you can do that, I will tell you my story. Will you do it, sir?” 

As he held out his hand, some of the old deference of the enlisted 
man for his captain came into his manner. Without hesitation I 
grasped his hand and told him to rely on me. In his face were lines 
of much suffering. The eyes had a worn, pleading look, and his whole 
figure the looseness of the daily toiler. While he sat thinking how to 
begin, his hand unconsciously brought forth a short wooden pipe which 
he filled and lighted. 





























THE SOLDIER’S STORY. 


As far as my adventures are concerned, there is very little to tell. 
When I fell, shot through both hips, I lost consciousness almost imme- 
diately. It was night when I opened my eyes. The rain was falling 
and it is probably to that I owe my life, for it kept down my fever, 
and prevented my losing my head. I had lost all idea of direction, 
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but hearing voices near I pulled myself along towards the sound, and 
after dreadful pain, I found myself almost at the feet of a sentinel. I 
called out that I was wounded, when he challenged me, and by the 
assistance of some one who came to his aid, I was helped over some 
Jow earthworks to find myself within the rebel lines. They damned 
me for a while, but at length, taking compassion, they packed me to the 
rear, where I fell into the hands of their surgeon. 

After many miserable days I found myself in the so-called hospital 
at Belle Isle, from which I was subsequently shipped, while still on 
crutches, to Andersonville. Here I-met the usual miserable, starving 
fate of the wretches of that prison. My wounds opened and [I suffered 
most dreadful torments. One day I believed myself to be dying. 
The doctor came in, went through his usual examination, and finally 
said ,— 

“You’re not worth much as a soldier, but I’ll tell you what I’ll do 
if you will take the oath of allegiance, I’ll move you out of here to a 
farm-house- near and cure you. If you won’t do that, you’ll never 
recover in your present situation. I want you to understand, however, 
that this proposition does not originate with me.” 

He talked with mea long time about it. He said it looked -as 
though the war was over anyway and that if I really cared to live, I’d 
better do it. 

Captain, what could Ido? I did not give up my country without 
a.struggle. It was like tearing out the heart-strings. But the day 
came when I swore allegiance to the Southern Confederacy, and that 
day saw me in a comfortable bed, under a roof, with good food to eat. 
I began to recover almost immediately, in spite of the disgust I had 
for myself and the gnawing homesickness, which used to make me cry 
like a baby. 

I did very little service for the Confederacy. When well enough 
I was assigned to the hospital corps, and remained at the prison until 
the close of the war. I was shunned and hooted at whenever I appeared 
to my old comrades, so I soon asked to be relieved of any duty which 
brought me in their sight. Our sick and wounded would not let me 
touch them, and at last I was sent to the kitchen as an assistant cook. 

Can you not see how I suffered, what torture of mind all this was 
to me? It was a blessed day when I was discharged. The prison was 
empty when I left it. All my comrades, who had heroically lived 
through the tortures of that dreadful place, had gone North to find 
tender, loving hands to nurse them back to life and love. 

I stood in the road near the prison,—free,—but with what a burden 
of misery and heartache. I worked on a farm near by until I could 
scrape together a few clothes and a little money and then started on 
my way North. I could not resist. that tug at my heart which was 
drawing me back to old Massachusetts. But how could I face my 
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mother and tell her the story of my perfidy, my treachery to my coun- 
_ try and the old flag. I could not remain away; and by slow marches 
from town to town, working here and there, I finally reached Boston, 
by some miserable fate, on Decoration Day in 1867, just as the parades 
were marching through the streets. What a bitter sight it was to me! 
and, oh! how heartrending to see the flag of the —th go by! the flag 
under which I once marched so proudly. I had not seen many Massa- 
chusetts men during my prison life, and none from my town, so the 
thought came to me that perhaps I might sneak back into my home 
with a story of escape and all that. 

I followed the procession of the —th, hoping to be able to talk to 
some of them, and to find out what they had heard of me. I had 
greatly changed and had assumed another name. They took their way 
to this cemetery, I closely following. As we passed through the gates, 
the people drew back to make room, when suddenly my eyes fell on my 
mother. It was only by a violent effort that I prevented myself from 
rushing to her, Then my reason returned, and I saw that I must wait 
and decide upon a different plan. 

She with many others followed the procession, I kept her just: 
ahead of me, my eyes growing dim as I noticed her slow step and weary, 
sad look. She was dressed in the weeds of her widowhood, but her veil 
thrown back showed her face, which seemed to have grown so old. Soon 
she separated herself from the crowd and drew near to a grave, at which 
she knelt and wept quietly. I drew nearer softly, without the least 
suspicion of the truth, watching her with moist eyes, and was on the 
point of speaking when my eyes fell upon the head-stone within. My 
very heart stood still! There was my own epitaph! My knees shook 
under me, and with almost unconscious steps I drew away and watched 
her from a distance, 

I need not tell you all I felt, nor of the hopeless, horrid thoughts 
that chased each other through my brain. Night found me back in 
the city, where in a poor boarding place I sought shelter and solitude. 

By morning the struggle was over. I determined to disappear as 
completely in flesh as I had in my mother’s thoughts. I had died a 
Union soldier, I could not return an ex-Confederate.turn-coat. I be- 
came a common laborer, and have lived so ever since. On every holiday 
when all others are rejoicing I visit this spot. Sometimes, on pleasant 
Sundays, my mother visits here and I stand nearby watching her dear 
old form coming to kneel at my grave and listening to her sobs as she 
weeps over me, Sometimes I feel a melancholy pleasure in it, because 
to her I am still that young soldier who died so gallantly. 

* * * * * * * * 

By this time the poor fellow was weeping and I was deuced hard 
pressed to keep back my own tears. As a professional soldier, I could 
easily understand a man attempting any ruse to get out of the enemy’s 
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hands, and I told him so and tried to cheerhimup. To tell the truth, 
I felt a bit guilty myself. It was my honest but egregious blunder 
that had brought about the present conditions. I told him the story 
of the body. He said that he had guessed it all long ago, but that that 
had not changed matters for him. 

While we talked, I saw him start, and looking in the direction of 
his gaze, I saw approaching the supposed grave of her son the man’s 
mother, an elderly woman, much whitened, and bearing in her hands 
bunches of flowers. 

“ Mother,” he whispered. “My God! what a miserable man-I am !” 

* * * * * * * * 

I will not tire you with the sequel. After the most strenuous 
efforts, I prevailed on him to let me clear away this tragedy. I went 
systematically to work on the old lady and gradually brought the truth 
before her. I was a very happy man on the day when I softly with- 
drew from the little parlor of her home, leaving him kneeling before 
her, weeping away all his past miseries in his mother’s lap; while she, 
with trembling hands on his bowed head, turned her tear-filled eyes to 
heaven and silently praised God. 

H. L. HawTHorne. 
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ACT I, 


(Jonson’s attic rooms in Fleet Street. A shabby, frowsy lodging 
with woman’s things about. Bedstead, wash-stand, cheap chairs, and 
table with writing-materials, ink-horn, and quills. Tankard on table. 
JONSON sitting at table writing. Wears doublet and hose.) 


Jonson. Will Shakespeare calls me rare Ben Jonson. But rare 
Ben Jonson. is well-done Ben Jonson, his many duns so roast him. 
While Moll, poor girl, inside, is sound asleep, I must e’en make hay 
while the sun shines, else ‘ Every Man in his Humor” will put every 
man out of his humor, or in a damned bad humor, truly. To it, Ben, 
boldly. ( Writes.) 


‘Act II. Scene 2. (Moorsfield, near London.) 


Knowell. So, sir, and how then, coz? 

Stephen. ’Sfoot. I have lost my purse, I think. 

Knowell, How? Lost your purse? Where? When had you it? 

Stephen. I cannot tell. Stay! 

Brainworm. ’Slid, I am afeard they will eee me; would I could 
get by them. 
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Knowell. What, have you it? 
Stephen. No; I think I was bewitched, I—— (Cries.) 
Knowell, Nay, do not weep the loss ; hang it, let it go. 
Stephen. Oh, it’s here. No, an’ it had been lost, I had not ‘cared, 
but for a jet ring Mistress Mary sent me. 
Knowell, A jet ring? Oh, the poesie, the poesie. 
Stephen. Fine, i’faith,— 
Though Fancy sleep, 
My love is deep. 


Meaning, that though I did not fancy her, yet she loved me most 
dearly. 

Knowell. Most excellent. 

Stephen. And then I sent her another, and my poesie was,— 


The deeper, the sweeter, 
I'll be judged by St. Peter. 


Knowell. How by St. Peter? . I do not conceive that. 

Stephen. Marry, St. Peter, to make up the metre. 

Knowell. Well, there the saint was your good patron, he helped 
you at your need ; thank him, thank him. 


Jonson. Curse this spluttering goose-quill! That’s a neat turn, I 
take it. It will tickle an audience, i’faith. They’re fond of fun in 
their drink, though I fear there’s less of Attic salt than attic room in 
that conceit. A draught of hops and malt may start the wit. (Drinks 
from tankard.) Ah, me! (Knock at door.) (Aloud.) Enter omnes! 


(Dotty DApPLeE hurries in in a state of fright and confusion.) 


Doty. Save me, sir, for mercy’s sake ! 

JONSON (with impatience). I did never set seriously to work yet 
that I was not presently interrupted by a woman, though since my 
marriage, God wot, it has been no other woman than my wife. This 
is like old times. j 

Do.ty (perturbed). Ob, Master Jonson, is the mistress at home? 
I’m in such a pucker. Hide me, do, and please make haste, sir. 
Quick! 

JONSON (with sympathy). She flies from the bailiffs, maybe. I have 
done the same myself. Are you in debt, my dear, or the dumps? 

Dotuy. No, no! He’s chasing me. He’s at my heels. I’m in 
such a pickle. I’ll dodge in here. Aroint the knave! (DoLLy runs 
in closet closing the door behind her.) 

Jonson. Talk of puckers and pickles, what a pretty fix for such a 
much and newly-married man. What the dickens is up, I wonder? 
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(Enter ARCHER hot and angry, brandishing a stick, and greatly 
discomposed.) 


ARCHER. She’s ’ere. Don’t deny it. I saw her henter, the ’ussy, | 
the drab, the baggage. I caught her coquetting, bah, carousing, with 
that town rake, Marlowe, drat her! But I’ll be heven with him, and 
’ave my own way with Mistress Malapert yet. Where is she? [’l] 
find her, if I ’ave to tear the ’ouse to pieces. Doll! Doll! (Pushes 
into MIsTRESS JONSON’Ss bedroom.) 

Jonson (rising). You impudent varlet! Keep out of there, 
Clear out in a trice. D’ye hear? 

MIsTREss JONSON (coming in side-door). What means this riot? 
Is this your doing, sir? How dare you let a man intrude upon my 
privacy, and such a ruffian as that? 

Jonson. Here, Tom Tapster, you have gone far enough, in all con- 
science. Get out of this room in a trice, or the street stones will catch 
you from the window. Go, seek your prey elsewhere. My dear, be- 
lieve me, I had no hand in this intrusion. _ The fellow’s daft. Out, 
you dolt! 

ARCHER (sheepishly). If she’s not in this ’ouse, I’m a hass. 

Jonson. You are. Go! 

ARCHER. The monkeytricks! The minx! 

Jonson. She is. Go! 

ARCHER (slinking towards door). I'll be heven with her yet, I 
swear. 

Jonson. You do. Go! 

ARCHER (running off in haste for further search). Ill find her, 
bust me ! 

MisTREss JONSON. Does he seek a woman? Then I know she’s 
here. Oh, you wretch, you wicked! (Opens door of closet, disclosing 
Dotty, abashed and shrinking.) Oh, heavens, I knew it! That Mer- 
maid Tavern wench. I vow, I’ll tear the huzzy’s eyes out. Slut! 

Jonson. You shall, but hear me. 

MistREss Jonson. Not one word. She’s flustered. 

Do.ty (coming in). Madam, you know me, your old waiting maid, 
Doll Dapple. That brute’s one Archer, a tapster at the Mermaid, 
where I live with my uncle, Thomas Malt. I think he’s lost his 
senses. He does nothing but rattle on all the day long, accusing me 
of too great fondness for good Mr. Marlowe, the house’s guest, and 
such a mellowfluous poet, the sweet gentleman. I flung away from 
that low man, who dares pay me his addresses, the filthy scum, when, 
during my uncle’s absence, he ran at me in the bar-parlor with a roast- 
ing jack, as if to frizzle me alive, and I flew to your husband’s roof, 
dear mistress, for protection. The drawer’s crazy over me,—the moon- 


calf. 
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Jonson. Nay, he’s no moon-calf to be struck with you. 

DoLxy (mincing). Say you so, kind sir. Oh, handsome gentleman ! 

Mistress Jonson. Before my very face, and married but six 
months! Off with you, worthless jade! About your business, at 
once ! 

Dou.y (going). And he such a pretty and a tender heart, to have 
0 hot a pot. Good day, sweet sir! (Hzit Dolly, flaunting and tossing 
her head.) 

JONSON (seating himself again). God save me from a woman in her 
humors. : 

MIsTRESS JONSON (exasperatingly). Oh, that I should have married 
a bricklayer ! 

JONSON (coolly). Yes, my dear, but one who has climbed the ladder 
of fame a round or two, I trow. 

MistrEss Jonson. Receiving and secreting a lewd wench in his 
apartment, while his lawfully wedded wife is in the house. Rake! 

Jonson. Moll, Moll, I did but save the girl, perchance, from vio- 
lence, and that without my will. But, I prithee, let me resume my 
labors for your sake. Bread must be earned, my darling. 

MisTREss JONSON. Bread? Beer, more likely. Beggar! 

Jonson. Madam, I never yet have begged my bread. 

MisTREss JONSON. And sot. 

Jonson. Verily, I was drunk with love when I wooed and wedded 


thee. 
MIsTREss JONSON (wringing her hands). Alack-a-day ! 


(Enter MistREss Hester Hopkins, mincing, with ABIGAIL.) 


Mistress Hopkins. Family jars. How very tiresome! Pretty 
babes, stop quarreling. Ben, Ben, a lovely face and willowy form do 
not help make the kettle boil. Moll was ever a beautiful shrew, and I 
have known her from a child. For shame, Mistress Sharptongue. 
Why did you not marry me, Master Poet? 

MistREss JONSON (mocking). Too much happiness for any man. 

Jonson. You do me proud, Mistress Hopkins. 

MistREss Hopkins. Beauty is but skin deep, remember. 

MistTREss JONSON (pertly). If I had such a skin as yours, Mistress 
Freckles, I’d go drown myself. 

Mistress Hopxrns. In a horsepond, Saucebox. 

ABIGAIL (aside to Mistress Hopxins). What a plague, madam ! 

Mistress Hopkins (aside to ABIGAIL). Pestilent, Abigail ! 

Jonson. Ladies, keep your tongues, if not your tempers. Pray 
tase this spiteful banter. Your lips might be employed to better pur- 
wse. We are not in the Mews for such amusement. 

Mistress Hopkins. Pun me no puns, fair sir! The saying runs, 

Who'd make a pun, would pick a pocket.” But who comes here? 
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(Enter bailiff and two duns, a man and a woman.) 


JONSON (aside trying to edge into closet), That grasping’ tailor and. 
















































sordid mantua-maker again. Deuce take all tawdry millinery, say I, Man 
Baixirr. Stop, Master Debtor, none of that. That little game 9 yada 
won’t do with me. Here’s Master Moses addi 
First Dun. Mounsheer Moses, ain’t please you, mishter. Bailif 
BatuirFr. Mounseer Moses and Mistress Mantle B. 
Sreconp Dun (curtsying). Madame Mantle, sir. little « 
BaIuirF (aside). Cheapside cockneys! (Aloud.) These notorious play, 
haberdashers—— Gentil 
First Dun. Hartist in cloth, late of Paree, an’t please you, @ paust; 
mishter. hed w 
Srconp Dun. French modiste, sir, an’t please you. M. 
BalLiFF (aside). Disgusting snobs! (Aloud.) These two precious § morta: 
creditors have severally entered suit, taken default, and obtained judg- Jo 
ment against one Benjamin Jonson, playwright, for goods and work fur- J ye pa 
nished to man and wife, in the joint sum of nineteen pun, ten shillings § sqyanc 
and sixpence. Debtor must pay to plaintiffs full amount of said bills, § swear 
together with legal costs to the tune of six pun, five bob, nuppence, your p 
ha’penny, with bailiff’s charges, in both cases, two pun nine—and MI 
cheap at that—total, twenty-eight, four, six, two—or John Nab, con- § 4) 7 }, 
stable, tipstaff, and bumbailiff, number 49 Grub Street, City, shall i, wea 
straightway serve defendant in person with Queen’s Bench Writ of taking 
Capias ad satisfaciendum and duly take his body into ward and § There’, 
custody, and convey said defaulting debtor, willy nilly, pro or con, to Jon 
a public sponging-house for safe-keeping. Read this writ, sir, and get Mi 
your hat. borrow 
Jonson. Curse the luck and my infernal vanity in having ordered Mr 
that snuff-colored velvet suit against my wedding day. Moll? 
Mistress Jonson. And strike me silly for a dupe and fool for § poo, 4) 
selecting so costly a gown as my pea-green damask with the yellow Bai 
flowers, to be married in to a hard-up, penniless poet. Oh, woe’s the obey th 
day! Alas! alas! (Weeps.) pany m 
First Dun. Ze clothes were fully worth ze money, mishter. garret a 
French cloth with Spanish trimmings, by holy Abraham ! and a p 
Srconp Dun. And the damask dress with velvet sleeves and satin Jou 
flounces, not to speak of the knots of rainbow-color ribbon, was cheap § so..5n 
at twice the price I charged. Oh, that I should have ever trusted Binat 7 5 
playactors ! breast tl 
Mistress Hopkins. Babes in the wood, nay babes unborn, these § o¢ pove 
thoughtless married children. Oh, providence! Mis 
Jonson (good-naturedly). Can nothing be done in stay of suit,#)..q 7 
friend Nab? Here is my new play on the stocks, “ Every Man in T feel th 





his Humor,” a fine original conception, full of mirth and wit. I will 
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finish it at once, if I have to work all night upon it, and pledge it with 
honest Moses here to pay for hose and doublet. And I further engage 
to write another play, which I have already mapped out, called, ‘‘ Every 
Man out of his Humor,” within the compass of a week or less, for 
Madam Mantle in payment of my wife’s anti-nuptial bill for her 
wedding-gown. Both comedies are certain to have a run. Master 
Bailiff, you may go! 

BAILIFF (winking). Not if I know myself, I don’t. I tried that 
little dodge with Master Marlowe, only a year ago, and blast me if his 
play, “The Jew of Malta,” which in all troth was neither Jew nor 
Gentile, could bring in a cool ten pun from any publisher. Nor Dr. 
Faustus, neither. Prose and poetry are flat cheating, all but reading 
and writing and plain figures which cry chink. 

MistREss JONSON. Oh, that my spouse had stuck to bricks and 
mortar ! 

JONSON. I’]] take my oath there’s profit in these plays, but have 
we patience. Good Mistress Hester, let me turn to you. A small 
advance upon my brains would not be much to ask. Od zooks, I’ll 
swear you’d get your money back before you had time to miss it from 
your purse. A loan, a little loan, for sake of by-gone days. 

Mistress HopKIns (coldly). You had the chance once to pocket 
all I had, and me too in the bargain. You preferred youth and looks 
to wealth. I’ve nothing now to lend or give away.. I may myself be 
taking a young husband one of these fine days, and not so far off either. 
There’s good fish in the sea as ever yet were caught. 

JONSON (sadly). Cruel, cruel Fate ! 

MisTREss JONSON. Hard-hearted miser! Id rather starve than 
borrow of her, poor as we are. Ben, let the old skin-flint be. 

Mistress Hopxins. Nag, nag, nag! Old, do you call me, poor 
Moll? Wealth before beauty, my dear. (Jingles gold in her reticule.) 
Hear that, bantlings ? 

BaruirF. No go, sir! You can’t raise the wind out of her. Best 
obey the orders of this here capias, duly issued by the clerk, and accom- 
pany me civilly to 49 Grub Street. There’s a small though genteel 
garret awaiting you. My roof don’t leak. Can you stand a pot of ale 
and a pipe, think you? - I’m dry. 

JONSON (manfully). I fear I shall have to leave you, Moll, fora 
season. Here’s a half-crown, the last coin I have left. Oh, cruel spite, 
that I should be obliged to quit my bride and home; she left alone to 
breast the pangs of want. Merciful God, I never felt the wretchedness 
of poverty before. My wife, my wife, my wife! 

MisTREss JONSON (throwing herself upon his breast). Ben, hus- 
band, I believe I never knew just what it was to love till now, when 
I feel the misery of parting from you. Come want, come cold, come 
hunger, but let me never know the grief of separation from my husband. 
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Ben, I am going with you to the sponging-house. Nothing but death 
shall part us. 

Jonson. Thank Heaven for this! There are such things as bless- 
ings in disguise. You are my own forever. (Embracing her.) 

Mistress Hopkins. Two little geese! I doubt whether Benjamin 
would have hugged me that way, even if he had felt the hard gold fast 
against my bosom. He’s fonder of love than of bread and butter, 
doating boy. 

First Dun. We want only the cash, by gracious! 

Seconp Dun. And not a farthing less. 

BaIuiFF (crossly). Time is money, my masters. We must be off. 
You pair of pigeons will be all right by to-morrow. It’s the first 
pinch that makes the handcuffs hurt. However, there’s bed and board 
for Mistress Jonson if she wants, plenty and fairly good at the price, 
so it is, though I say it that shouldn’t say it, seeing that I provide the 
provender myself, Barring sausages and ham, which don’t go down 
with all my boarders, you can choose the pick of the market at the 
very reasonable rate of five bob each, per diem. There’s no swindle 
about me. 

Jonson. Money, money, money, always money, even in imprison- 
ment. And I have none. Moll, dearest, we are not allowed the mis- 
erable privilege of bearing each other company even in jail. Hard, 
hard lot, and all for the want of that which tradesmen have and spend- 
thrifts throw away. Good-by, my girl, and be a little woman! 

MistREss JONSON (hysterically bursting into tears). Too bad, too 
bad, my heart is broken. 

Jonson. Good-by, my own, good-by! (Clasping her in his arms 
and kissing her.) 

Mistress Hopkins (aside). I really believe I feel like crying my- 
self, to see those little doves so vastly fond of one another. Hester, 
control your soft emotions, or they may be the ruin of you. Yet, no! 
Tears cost nothing, not a single groat. I will indulge myself in the 
cheap luxury of woe. Hester, shed a tear, but don’t let anybody see 
you. 

BaiuirF. Hurry, sir! Time’s up! 


(Jonson leads his wife to Mistress HopKins, who receives her kindly. 
MistTREss JONSON seems about to faint. JoNson pockets his manuscript, 
inkhorn, and quills, and draws his hat down over his brow. BAILIFF 
and Duns move towards the door.) 


JONSON. Farewell, all inspiration of the Muse, till happier hours! 
Farewell, the hopes and dreams and joys of high ambition! Farewell, 
the consolations of the fireside, the company of cheerful friends, the 
blest companionship of wife—— (Breaks down.) 

Bai.iFF (lvoking towards door-way). Ha, gents of quality! 
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(SHAKESPEARE and MARLOWE enter and soon take in the nature of 
the scene, the former thoughtfully and sympathetically, the latter lightly 
and laughingly. SHAKESPEARE reverently takes off his hat, goes wp to 
Jonson, and feelingly grasps hishand. MARLOWE fixes his eyes intently 
on MISTRESS JONSON, and minces admiringly at her as he bows, hat in 
hand. Mistress HopKins courtesies deeply and smiles to MARLOWE, 
while MistREss JONSON blushes and dries her tears.) 


MARLOWE (aside). Hath the Old Jewry broken loose? I twig an 
execution or an arrest for debt. By Jove, Dame Rumor isn’t at fault 
in this. Ben’s helpmate is a budding Venus, truly. But marriage 
costs money. What cheeks, what eyes, what hair, what warmth, what 
grace! Christopher, thy vow of virtuous intent is blown to the winds 
like down. Approval is supplanted by admiration, admiration by 
adoration, adoration by idolatry in a breath, and all at the first sight 
of a puling new-made bride. Oh,:woman, woman! Wise Francis 
Bacon is truly right in spoiling Aristotle to eke out the wise-saw, true 
unto amorous blood, that young men are unfit to hear moral philoso- 
phy, so strong is the boiling heat of their affections. Passion, thy 
name is youth, and health, and beauty. Marlowe’s a slave to love. 
(Aloud.) How are you, Nab? How goes on business? Am I missed 
of late at No. 49? 

Baruirr. Bless you, Master Marlowe, the old shop isn’t what it 
was since it lost your custom. Oh, ]ud! Many’s the silver crown 
your honor spent like an heir apparent in the poet’s ’ome, as we calls 
our sponging-house. Ah, them was th’ ’appy days for Grub Street 
and the debtors, was them old times, when all the writers was ’ard up, 
begging your pardon, sir. 

Mar.oweE. Our habits are better than they used to be, Nab, or else 
the public have greater faith in our literary I.O. U’s. Sock and buskin 
have grown more respectable than of yore. 

BaruiFF. And creditors kinder, sir. 

SHAKESPEARE. I doubt our visit is untimely made. A levy on 
property or person, which? No crime but debt has ever stained thy 
reputation, Ben ; no serious evil dimmed thy boyish lustre. This is a 
wound, though, easily healed. Money’s but trash, save in its proper 
lsance, and passes as a breath from man to man. What’s the sum, 
bailiff ? 

- Barurrr. A trifle under twenty-nine pun, your honor. No more 
tor less, 

SHAKESPEARE (taking out his purse). Doth that include both costs 
ind charges ? ' 

BauiFF.. All but a tip to me, your worship. 

SHAKESPEARE (paying him). There, keep the change, friend, you 
doubtless need it, Art single ? 
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BaILiFF (cringing low). Three wives and fourteen lambs, my lord, 
*twixt grave and cradle. That is, two of my wives are dead ; the third 
expects to outlive me long, she says, and keep on marrying after, [| 
take her words with grains of salt, however. 

SHAKESPEARE. No doubt a helpful wife and hopeful children, 
Receipt this record here in token of acquittance. Now go! Thy 
presence oppresses this good gentleman. 

Mar.oweE. And offends the sight of this fair lady here. 

BaruirF. All one to me, gents and ladies, 

Duns (together). Thanks! (Exeunt Duns and Baruirr, scraping.) 

Misrress Hopkins. You were quite welcome to my purse, my 
pets. Indeed, I was only joking in refusal, babes and sucklings. 

Mistress Jonson. Thank you for nothing, madam ! 

Mistress Hopxins. I assure you ’tis the sacred truth, ’pon honor! 

MistrEss Jonson. Bosh, all bosh ! 

JONSON (laughing). Well, let'it pass. This is just like you, dear 
old friend. (With tender voice, wringing his hand.) Gracious and gen- 
erous, always, gentle Truepenny. 

SHAKESPEARE. Thy pardon for officiousness. Each one’s affairs 
are sacred to himself. Oft sorrow fresheneth the human heart as dew 
refresheth flowers. Take courage, lad! The uses of adversity are 
mellowing, yielding ripe fruit in season. Thou’rt none the worse, 
man, for this summer storm.+ Pray, rouse thee! Sweet lady, my best 
respects to thee. (Kissing Mistress Jonson’s hand.) Regard and 
reverence thou already hast. (Zo Mistress Hopkins.) Madam, my 
greetings! And command me all! 

Mistress Hopkins (curtsying, murmurs). A thousand benizons! 
Oh, courtly gentleman ! 


(SHAKESPEARE and JONSON discourse together. MARLOWE sidles up 
to MIsTRESS JONSON, and bows low.) 


MARLOWE (insinuatingly). Dear lady, I regret exceeding that this 
rude turnkey should have caused thee pain. When Ben’s as old as I, 
should he continue on the poetical road, he’ll grow quite used to cred- 
itors’ insistence, and mind it not a whit. Annoying and persistent 
creatures, creditors, who want much, but gain little by importunity. 
My maxim is to speak them fair, pay nothing, and politely duplicate 
my little bill, if possible. Trusting once, they’re sure to trust again, 
for fear of forfeiting your custom, thus losing both debt and business. 
Madam, the trick is easy, when we once acquire it, but Ben’s a novice 
in the matter yet. He should, however, conceal these trifles from his 
lovely bride. She should see naught but sunshine, hear nothing but 
the songs of tuneful birds. Thou’rt beautiful, and love’s first lesson 
is to please the eye. Thou dazzleth mine. (MuisTREss JONSON acti- 
dentally drops her handkerchief, which MaRLoweE, kneeling at her feet, 
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picks up.) What, tears? Nay, let me dry the moisture from so fair 
a fountain with a countless joy. (Aside.) Oh, Ben, what a lucky dog 
thon art to hold so ineffable a treasure in thy youthful keeping! (Lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart and sighing.) May I forever retain this 
handkerchief so redolent with the perfume of thy lips, dear lady? I 
swear to wear it next my heart till death. 

MISTRESS JONSON (pleased but bashful). Pray give it back, sir, who 
have no right to it at all. Ben gave it me. 

MARLOWE (ardently), Lady, I have the right of possession, which 
is nine points of the law, thou knowest. And where thy lids have 
been my lips should surely press. (Putting the handkerchief in the 
breast of his doublet.) For thy sweet sake, I steal it. 

Mistress Hopkins (aside), A winsome wooer, truly. If his 
courage be as brave as his manner, he’s the heart of a British lion. 
Little I’d think of pock-marked Ben, if I’d ever had so gay and 
gallant a suitor as this pretty fellow. Ah, me! 

ApicaIL. Ah, me! 

MIsTREss Jonson. Sir, give me back my handkerchief, an’t please 
you. 

MARLOWE. There’s but one way by which thou may’st redeem 
thy pledge, fair lady. 

MisTREss JoNsON. And that is 

Mar.owE. With thy mouth other than by word of mouth, sweet 
mistress. 

MistTREss Jonson. Would you offer liberties to a married woman ? 
Dare you presume to think that I would kiss you, sir ? 

MaRLOWE. I’m o’er presumptous to win such wealth. (Approaches 
her as if to salute her.) 

MistREss JONSON (slapping him on the cheek right roundly). Son 
of a shoemaker, take that for your impudence and restore to me my 
handkerchief at once. 

MARLOWE. My lady, I am not easily discomfited. I shall keep 
thy token till we meet again. Thou wilt be kinder to thy servant 
then, now mark me! Ever thy most obedient! (Aside.) What a 
Xantippe she must be, by Jove, though rare Ben be no Socrates. 

Mistress Hopxins (fo ABIGAIL). I’m sure I should not have 
spurned the handsome young man that way. Why upon earth didn’t 
he try his tender advances towards me? I would have given the gal- 
lant what he wanted willingly. What a born fool is modesty! But 
we outgrow it rarely. Buss me! buss me! 

ABIGAIL. Me too, my lady. 

SHAKESPEARE. Kit, kit, at thy old capers still? Thou gottest 
thy deserts from a softer hand, or I, or rare Ben, might have given 
thee a sounder turn ourselves, Madam, thou servedst him right. Let 
me commend thee kindly, in spite of Kit’s displeasure. And now, 
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Ben, learn the purpose of our visit here. To-night, at Blackfriars’, 
Dick Burbage will essay the first performance of my new play 
Richard, he of the crooked back and crookeder heart. To it, I bid 
thee, bringing’ thy loyal lady, in company with this gentle friend of 
hers; and help us set the piece upon the stage, as doth become the 
station of our patrons and beseem ourselves. My Lord Southampton, 
to whose friendly offices I owe acquaintance with good Master Bacon, 
hath secured a bench, and others of his taste and quality shall doubt- 
less sit with them. If not for mine, then for Dick Burbage’s sake, I 
pray thee lend thine aid, and kindly help his fortune. 

Jonson. Only too gladly I enjoin my wishes to move at your 
requirement. With every pleasure I accept the summons, and cheer- 
fully accede with grateful thanks. 

SHAKESPEARE. Till evening, then! Ladies, I take my leave, 
Marlowe, art ready ? 

MARLOWE. Anon, good sir! (Zo Mistress Jonson.) And 
not a syllable to ease my pain, or even a glance of comfort, cruel 
charmer ? 

Mistress Jonson. I bid you a polite good-by, sir, for gentility’s 
sake; and let me urge you to be more chary of your love hereafter, 
It is not wanted here. 

Mistress HopKIns (aside). Perhaps it is. (Aloud.) Adieu, fair 
sir ; a thousand fond farewells! (Kisses her hand to him.) 

AxBicaIL. What a love of a man! 

MARLOWE. Jonson, good-by ; you bear me no ill-will? — 

JONSON (good-humoredly). But little, Kit; one only feels ill-will 
when one is wronged. You’ve done me no great harm. Does your 
cheek sting? 

Mar.oweE. Beware, Anacreon, be not too merry at my cost. It’s 
a long lane that has no turning, mind you. 

Jonson. Though this one had, and a right sharp one, too. Bid 
you good-day ! 

Mar.owE. Good-day ! 

(As MARLOWE and SHAKESPEARE move on towards the door, out- 
cries are heard, and in rushes Dotty DappPLe in alarm, followed by 
ARCHER, much enraged, who tries to strike her with his stick. MARLOWE 
throws himself between DOLLY and ARCHER, roughly pushing the latter 
to the wall. SHAKESPEARE pauses inquiringly and indignantly. Ladies 
scream, flying to Jonson for protection.) 

Dotty. Help! help! help! The wretch will murder me. Oh! 
oh! oh! 

MARLOWE (interfering). Villain, would’st beat a woman? (Push- 
ing him back. Dotty runs to MaRLowE and timidly clings close to 


him.) 
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ARCHER (with fury). Seducer, do you dare stand between me and 
my flame? Let me get at her, or I’ll break your head straightway. 
Oh, you betrayer, would you rob me of my love? Hout of the way, 
I say ! 


(MaRLowE snatches the stick, breaks it, and flings it on the floor.) 


Jonson. Drawer, quit the room this instant, or I’ll call the 
watch. Off with you, I say ! 

ARCHER. I’ve no chance ’ere, masters, an’ that’s plain. Fair 
play’s a jewel, though. Stand aside and give me ’alf a show at that 
there base destroyer with my fists, and I’ll punch the blooming ’ead 
from off his shoulders. Ugh, ravisher and monster, ugh ! 

MARLOWE (coolly), Approach me but a footstep nearer, clown, 
and my sword shall run you through the body. As it is, I’ve half a 
mind to prick you in the arm or leg to make you keep a civil tongue 
in your loutish head, and leave my mark upon you. 

SHAKESPEARE (interposing). Nay, let this folly go no further. 
The man is green with jealousy, and dangerous is his rage. Have 
pity on a churlish, love-sick swain. It would be downright sin to 
wound so rash a knave. Sirrah, withdraw! The maid is safe with 
us. Good Mistress Jonson will look. after her till she regains her calm 
and preens her ruffled feathers. Depart in peace, putting the matter in 
a better light, and seeing not in things of daily note the germs of undue 
mischief. Women and men of every degree give harmless rein to 
wanton freaks of nature, without a thought of evil to extremity. 
Subdue thy wrath, man, unto common sense. Be temperate in thy 
passions ! 

ARCHER (savagely). Ill kill him if he fouls my course again. 

JoNsON. The creature’s crazed, and needs a strait-jacket. Bedlam’s 
not far ahead. 

ARCHER (sullenly). Shame on her! (Slinks out in wrath.) 

SHAKESPEARE. She is too young to know what conscience is. 
Whence comes this pretty maid, the raiser of such a storm of violent 
impulse ? 

MARLOWE. A tempest in a teapot, rather. Deuce take the lout! 

Doty. From Stratford, please your honor, where father and 
mother live by honest toil. From milking kine and duties of the farm, 
I lately came to Lunnon to become a bar-maid with my uncle at The 
Mermaid Tavern. 

SHAKESPEARE. From Stratford-on-Avon, sayest thou, lass? Dost 
thou know Mistress Shakespeare of that town, and her little brood of 
prattling darlings ? 

Do.y (eagerly). La, sir, is it good Mistress Shakespeare, who was 
once Anne Hathaway, of Shottery, and her sweet children, Susannah, 
Judith, and little Hamnet, bless ’em? Why, kind sir, I trow every 
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living soul in Stratford knows them well, and how that Master William, par 
her good spouse, lives up at Lunnon, making heaps of money by play. not 
acting and writing poetry for the thentoes, He helps his wife and 
children along nobly, so they say, since he began to run a playhouse say’ 
for himself, and make much money by his plays. They tell at first he the 
used to water horses at the door, and sweep the dusty leavings from mel 
the pit. He’s rich now, anyways, Lard keep him! end 
SHAKESPEARE. Poor soul! He’s not forgotten, then, at Stratford? thee 
Dotty. I wager, sir; but thought a good deal of, indeed, though 
talked about by many idle gossips at the pot-house, who sometimes do ancl 
in scandal say that he was once a poacher of Sir Thomas Lucy’s game, geni 
and dubbed his lardship lousy for his sentence of him on a charge of the ; 
deer-stealing. The women say his madam is stuck up, and I myself “ Re 
have witnessed. that she holds her head a deal higher than she used, we ¢ 
when her spouse wrote that ribald doggerel of “lousy Lucy,” and had ‘ 
to take French leave, as slanderers say, and quit the country with a frien 
pack of strollers. tame 
SHAKESPEARE (aside). The Queen’s players. wise 
Jonson. Having small Latin and less Greek, methinks; but great and 
abundance of good honest English. is ini 
SHAKESPEARE (sorrowfully). Aye, a sad dog that same Will @ their 
Shakespeare was, without a doubt. Pray God, though, Heaven hath our | 
worked a reformation in him which may accredit him with honor yet! Mi1s1 
We'll more of this anon, fair wench. Young daughter of Stratford, JoNns 
go buy thyself a silken snood with this! (Giving her aay which B 
she takes and looks at.) Avon, dear Avon! profo 
Doty. A score of blessings on your honor’s head ! Obeis 
SHAKESPEARE. And now, good friends, adieu until this evening, N 
when we shall meet with Master Francis Bacon, at Blackfriars’, himself @ chill 
an ardent votary of Thespis. Come, Marlowe! I war 
JONSON (reverently). Fair fame attend thee, sweet Will Shakespeare, § to yo 
alway ! i and n 
SHAKESPEARE. We'll meet, then, at the play. A 
(CURTAIN.) B. 
indebt 
ACT II. to ask 
(Blackfriars? Theatre, green or tiring-room. Stage at back. Enter ~ 
. on the 
Bacon followed by SHAKESPEARE, both wearing capes and hats. a 
The music of “ Come live with me” runs through this act, as sung in 1 P 
the “ Comedy of Errors.” Unused signs, such as, Street in Verona, ~“— 
Banks of Tiber, Bridge at Venice, Tower of London, The Duke's ae 
Palace, Square in Cyprus, elc., against the walls. Torches.) it gree 
Bacon. Methinks, good Master Shakespeare, that this play of thine Jo: 






.is sure to catch the fancy of the town. Burbage has yet another royal § his im] 
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part in which to show his mettle, and the mischief’s in it, should he 
not eclipse himself. 

SHAKESPEARE. Kind sir, to thee I owe a debt of obligation, The 
sayings of the Promus which thou gav’st me are plentifully grafted on 
the dialogue with such historic coloring as thou hast kindly recom- 
mended. My stagecraft, mingled with thy weight of learning, should 
endow almost any worth with popular approval. I am beholden to 
thee. 

Bacon. But what were paltry setting of the stage, or wealth of 
ancient Greek or Latin lore, without thy wondrous power and gloss of 
genius, the art divine of dressing mimic scenes and ideal fancies in all 
the grandeur of thy unmatched poetry. Besides, I garnered from thy 
“ Romeo” the word “uproused” and likewise “golden sleep,” so are 
we quits. 

SHAKESPEARE. Thou overrat’st my humble talent vastly, my good 
friend Master Francis; ’tis but the growth and cropping out of un- 
tamed nature, bursting the bonds, I fear, of better judgment. Thy 
wise counsel, sir, is worth its weight of gold, in curbing wild excess 
and tempering over zeal with prudence. Thy general knowledge, too, 
is infinite. I thank thee kindly for thy names of flowers ; which, with 
their seasons, I shall sure engraft into my future numbers, Here come 
our honored guests, the ladies. Let me present them, sir! (Znter 
Mistress JONSON, MistrREss Hopkins, and ABIGAIL, with BEN 
JONSON.) 

Bacon. I know them well already. Good Mistress Hopkins, my 
profound respects. Fair Mistress Jonson, I would kiss thy hand. 
Obeisance to you, pretty lady ! 

Mistress Hopkins (aside). Lands, he addresses me in terms of 
chill respect, and would willingly kiss her hand, and her cheek, too, 
I warrant. Oh, these men, these men! They openly show preference 
to youth and warmth and beauty rather than to the hardest, coldest, 
and most impregnable virtue. What is the world coming to? (Sighs.) 

AxsicaIL. Ah, me! (Sighing deeply.) 

Bacon. Master Jonson, it is noised about that we are soon to be 
indebted to you for a new contribution to the drama. Have I the right 
to ask if this be so? 

Jonson. Both right to ask and privilege to know, good sir. It’s 
on the stocks, its timbers lying scattered in the ship-yard ; though the 
shape and outline of the vessel, whether it be pinnace, jolly-boat, or 
lugger, are “in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

SHAKESPEARE. . Nay, Ben, anticipate not the sentiments of this 
evening’s venture, for every man may not be in his humor to receive 
it graciously. 

Jonson. Then scurvy must he be, indeed, and devil take him for 
his impudence. 
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SHAKESPEARE. Or the play a sorry one to put him out of sorts, 
Bacon (aside). Jonson is ever the heavy galleon, and Shakespeare 
the lighter English man-of-war, in their wit-combats. 


(Enter MARLOWE, escorting DoLLy DAPPLE in gaudy attire. Dotiy 
courtesies, MISTRESS JONSON snubs her.) 


SHAKESPEARE. My little Stratford beauty ! 

MaRLowE. Good even, merry compauy! Master Bacon, thy most 
obedient! Sweet Mistress Jonson, thine unto command! What, 
frown and turn thy back on poor Kit Marlowe, thy sincerest servant? 
A truce, let me implore thee, lady, to undeserved resentment. 

MistrREss Jonson. I called you the son of a cobbler awhile ago. 

MarRLowE. But I forgave thee, lady. I have been Cambridge 
bred, and was an actor at the Curtain till I fell through a trap one day 
and broke my leg. 

MistrREss Jonson. Then you turned rhymester. 

Mar.owE. So did thy husband, madam. 

Mistress Jonson. Alas, too true. I know it to my cost. 

Mistress Hopkins. What mincing courtezan is she upon your 
arm? How brazen! 

Mar.LoweE. A cousin—a country cousin—from the country. She 
was possessed to look upon a play, to view the strutting of the stage- 
struck bombasts who truckle to the groundlings ; to witness the dis- 
order of the pit, and hear the ribaldry of lackeys, prentices, soldiers, 
and drunken sailors, who fight and swear about the house amid the 
needful fumes of burning juniper to keep down exhalations of bot- 
tled beer and stagnant dregs of wine which run in red, rank pools of 
slime and filth about the polluted sod. Ugh! what a paradise the 
playhouse is and what a mighty man a player! (Sownd of drums and 
horns, which play a march. Outeries within, which presently subside.) 

Jonson. How the mob howls! 

Bacon. ’Tis a sure sign that it is full expectant. Like warhorses, 
they smell the battle afar off. 

MarwowE. Or thirst for the blood of the innocent playwright. 
The wolves ! 

JONSON. We’ve shared the sport before, Kit Marlowe, not of eat- 
ing, but, with Polonius, of being eaten. 

SHAKESPEARE (aside). This augury is not unlike that which pre- 
saged the first night of “ Romeo and Juliet.” How my heart misgave 
me, how my pulses throbbed! And yet the outcome was a happy one, 
thanks to Dick Burbage’s fine acting. 


(Enter BURBAGE dressed for “ Richard,” and reading his lines from a 
parchment scroll.) 
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BurBAGE (dramatically),— 
‘« Now is the winter of our discontent 
_ Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 
And all the clouds, that lower’d upon our house, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 
Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments; 
Our stern alarums chang’d to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful. marches to delightful measures.”’ 
How smoothly and beautifully it runs. I could recite such eloquent 
blank verse forever, live alway in the melody of Shakespeare, and dying, 
breathe his words from out my lips. This is a part, indeed! (Looks 
up and sees all standing in admiration. Starts and speaks to them.) I 
knew not that I had so rapt an audience, or I should have done my 
best to do far better. Great Master Shakespeare, as one of a poor 
company of players, I prithee let me lowly kneel at thy ennobled feet, 
and yield obeisance to my manager. Oh, royal playwright, Richard 
does thee reverence! (Kneels.) 

SHAKESPEARE. Richard in double sense! Nay, nay, Dick Bur- 
bage, do not so o’erhonor me. I’m but thy friend and fellow, and Old 
Adam only. The stage is all a passing show. Only to God and to 
our sovereign kneel. To no one living should a free-born Briton bend 
the knee, or homage do, save only to our gracious Queen Elizabeth. 

Bacon. To whom long life and every bountiful blessing ! 

SHAKESPEARE. Amen, with all my soul! (Bell rings. Cau 
Boy runs in.) 

Catt Boy. Richard the Third! Richard the Third! Master 
Burbage, the manager calls Richard the Third ! 

BurRBAGE (with dignity throwing down the scroll). The Lord’s 
anointed! (Hzit.) 

Jonson. Since once I saw thee play King Henry, Shakespeare, I 
have ne’er beheld thee wrought so well to acting, as at the instant 
when Dick fell supinely at thy feet to render homage. Then wast 
thou more a royal monarch than e’er was Burbage in his happiest 
mood. 

MartowE. I swear we saw before us, plainly in the flesh, Hamlet, 
the Dane himself. 

SHAKESPEARE. The theatre presenteth naught but shams. 

Jonson. I’m on the shores of Tiber. 

Mar.oweE. Nay, of the Thames. 

Bacon. The curtain rises. We'll go further front. 

SHAKESPEARE. For Burbage’s sake. 

_ Bacon. For Shakespeare’s. 

Mistress Hopkins (aside). Flattery! flattery! flattery! (Aloud.) 
What royal Dane is this?, (Enter ARCHER.) 

Jonson. The ghost of Hamlet’s father. 
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ARCHER. The monkeyshines, to quit her bed and board at her 
old uncle’s, to flaunt about at night to the filthy playhouse with her 
vile pomatum-stinking lover. But see the paint and powder on her 
shameful cheeks: And oh, those damnéd stockings! Oh! 


(DoLLy springs behind MARLOWE, and tries to pull down her 
skirts.) 

MARLOWE. Come, sirrah, enough of this ill-done folly. Be off 
about your. business. Out of the sight of this young lady, or ’twill 
fare the worse with you. Away! 

MISTRESS JONSON (with mischief). My good man, do keep cool, 
and try and control your feelings. This excellent young lady, he 
assures us, is his cousin, his country cousin from the country, 
Would you come between an agreeable city cousin and a respectable 
country cousin without cause ? 

ARCHER. His cousin? Oh, heavens, the base deceiver ! 

Mistress Hopkins. Master Marlowe, can this be true? A poor, 
silly young person! Yet I, a cousin from the country, with health, 
wealth, wisdom, and pedigree, possess no city cousin to so highly ap- 
preciate me. Buss me! buss me! 

Jonson. Healthy, wealthy, and wise, and yet no lover. 

MARLOWE. O tempora! O mores! 

ARCHER (approaching Dotty). Why won’t you come with 
me, beloved one? Here’s my purse, full—twenty pounds. I’Il marry 
you—he won’t. Buss, sweet one, and make up. I'll have you. I 
dote on you. I’m yours body and bones. “Come live with me and 
be my love” as the saying is. I’ll forgive you. Leave him. Come 
home. (ARCHER snatches at DoLLY around MarRLowe. DOLLY 
clings to MARLOWE and shrinks back.) 

Doty. Save me! save me! 

MARLOWE (striking ARCHER). Begone, goat-footed satyr! you're 
drunk. (They clinch, when Jonson throws himself between them. They 
overpower ARCHER and push him towards exit. MARLOWE draws his 
sword. JONSON squares off.) 

Jonson. I’ll knock the dastard down. 

MaRLowE. I’Il not spare the varlet, either. 

ARCHER (with great violence). Oh, you blooming monster! Oh 
you sneaking brute! You’re doomed. For this night’s work, I'll 
have your heart out. I'll boil your blood. Oh! oh! oh! you liber- 
tine ! 

MARLOWE. Be dumb, you dog, or I’ll run you through. 

Jonson. I’ll send for the watch, straightway. 

ARCHER (going). Damn you, I’ll go; but beware! (Ezit.) 

Mistress Hopkins. What a very vulgar scene! My nerves 
_ are quite unstrung. My bottle! (Feels for her scent bottle.) 
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MistREss JONSON (laughing). 


‘Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove.” 


He had you pat there, poet. 
MistREss HopKIns. 


“ And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks.’’ 


MARLOWE. Ladies, you mock me merrily, but you are welcome 
to your tart revenge. Dolly at least is true to me. 

Dotty. That I am, sweetheart, and I know your charming 
verses well; I used to sing them once. 

Mistress Hopxins. When she was a country cousin. 

Mistress Jonson. In the country. 


‘““A gown made of the purest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull.” 


T’ll warrant me. How pastoral ! 

Doty. A sweet, sweet thing. 

MistrREss Jonson. As honey. 

Mistress Hopkins. Or sweet cream, cousin. 

Jonson. Nay, plague not Marlowe further. He takes his physic 
well, and bears your teasings with good-natured patience, where many 
a man would rate ye roundly for a pair of shrews. Mbollie, your 
mirth, methinks, betrays a bit of woman’s jealousy. Kit might retort, 
were he inclined to spite, that you melodious birds sing anything but 
madrigals. Enough! 

MarRLowE. Fair ladies’ play pleases me, Jonson, as does the 
flaunting of their fans. It harms me not, and does them wondrous 
good. But for the stings of bees, how easy t’would be to rifle their 
rich hives. Words are the stings of women, with which they guard 
the comb. Beshrew me, fair Mistress Moll, but I deserve the prickle 
of thy tongue, for daring to endearments’ fancy with so icy a Diana. 

Mistress Hopkins. He pointedly avoids addressing me, who 
am as guilty in my mock of him as Mistress Jonson, and less of ice 
than she. I observe that married dames and widows are all the rage, 
while maids are left to rust. Heigho! 

Apie@aIL. Heigho! Too true! 

Mistress Jonson. You should more fully note the compliment 
we pay you, bard, in having your lines by rote, even though we make 
light of the sentiment, or rather sense ; if your verses possess any sense 
at all, which may be matter of grave doubt. 

Mistress Hopkins. No sense is nonsense. 

MartowE. I thank you, ladies, for your good opinion. (A great 
noise in the theatre within.) Richard’s first act is over, and the people 
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loud applaud. This tragedy of Master Will’s is well received. Grant 
him a great success! He comes. 


(Enter SHAKESPEARE and Bacon, talking.) 


SHAKESPEARE. Burbage has marvelously outdone himself. His 
mighty excellence surpasseth show. To-night will stamp the coinage 
of his fame. 

Bacon. Shakespeare, thy modesty exceedeth bounds. Burbage ig 
but the puppet that repeats thy phrases. Granted he plays superbly, 
But what the merit of the actor’s art without the authorship ; the craft 
without the poet’s.brain? Burbage is fine, indeed, but this thy tragedy 
is a great work of art, such as the ancients left us. 

SHAKESPEARE. Thy classic lessons, Master Bacon, in the ripe 
fruitage of old Greece and Rome have but taken root in fresher 
English soil with such born flowers of fancy as wild nature breedeth. 

Bacon. Rather the seeds of general human nature which spring in 
the heart of man and blossom to everlasting. Shakespeare, thy royal 
work is well approved of by the people. Thy friend congratulates thee. 

SHAKESPEARE. My thanks, good Master Bacon, and best well- 
wishes for thy prosperity in the line thou longest for. 

Bacon (to Jonson and MARLOWE). The audience cried bravo till 
the rafters rang. The play is crowned with glory. The waters of 
such a well of genius wil] never run dry, I wot. 

Jonson. All honor to you, sweet Will Shakespeare. Master, all 
hail ! 

MarvoweE. And may the welkin ring throughout all England with 
praises of thy triumph. 

Jonson. Shakespeare, thy fame is not for a day, but for all time. 
It is immortal, defying death itself. 

Bacon. A playwright shall be king; the king of letters’ realm 
throughout all time. 

SHAKESPEARE. Nay, Francis Bacon first. 

Mistress Hopxins (aside). If good Queen Bess should hear her 
throne disputed, ’twould fare but ill with Master Bacon in his quest of 
the Great Seal. . 

Bacon (at once perceiving the point himself). God save the Queen! 

SHAKESPEARE. Long live her gracious Majesty ! 

Bacon. The Queen shall know of thy deserts. 

SHAKESPEARE (slily). Yet Greene declares I have a “ tiger’s heart 
wrapt in a player’s hide.” 

Jonson. He must be green, indeed, to make so lame a charge. 

Mar.oweE. And draw so impotent a conclusion. 

SHAKESPEARE. And calls me “an‘upstart crow beautified with 
your feathers.” 

MarvoweE. A feathered green gosling to say so rash a thing. 
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SHAKESPEARE. And in my own conceit, “the only Shake-scene in 
acountry.” 

Bacon. But he pronounces thee, despite himself, ‘‘an absolute 
Johannes factotum,” in which, for once, fact overrides fiction. 

SHAKESPEARE, Gentlemen, I did but jest, and, in my inmost soul, 
condone him truly. 

Baoon. Thy heart is too big for aught else, Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE. Grammercy, Master Francis! 

Jonson. And what saith Chettle of thee in his “ Kindheart’s 
Dream?” ‘Myself have seen his demeanor no less civil than excel- 
lent in the quality he professes.” 

MarLoweE. And more than this, he saith, “ Besides divers of wor- 
ship have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his hon- 
ety, and his facetious grace of writing that approves his art.” 

Bacon. He spoke the gospel truth, maker of tragedians. 

SHAKESPEARE. You are too fulsome, friends, in your kind offices. 
Some say, and with much unction, that Master Francis Bacon is the 
real author of the plays of Shakespeare. 

Bacon. As much as Master Shakespeare is the author of the 
Novum Organum. 

SHAKESPEARE. Would that I were the author of thy work. 

‘Bacon. And I of thine, for then my fame would resound to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

SHAKESPEARE. It doth already so, and for the universality of thy 
knowledge the whole world praises. 

Bacon. Knowledge is power, and power is what I crave. I would 
be great at court. 

SHAKESPEARE. Rather, in court, Sir Lawyer. Better still on the 
_BBench, where brighter would shine thy glory. 

Bacon. I’d have the Woolsack. 

Jonson. Both Bacon and Shakespeare in their divers works sur- 
pass all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome set forth. Here comes 
the actor versed in Shakespeare’s ways. 


(Enter BURBAGE.) . 
BuRBAGE (absently, still acting),— 


‘‘Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die: 
I think, there be six Richmonds in the field ; 
Five have I slain to-day, instead of him: 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” 


runs the final act. 
Bacon. Still on the garish stage. 
SHAKESPEARE. Burbage, collect thyself. Thy thoughts are off afar. 
ecall thyself to fact. Thou didst enact thy part with inspiration, 
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such as no player till thy day hath equaled. Thy powers are vast, 
indeed ! 

BurpaGe. I had a vision when upon the boards, and am turned 
prophet. Methought that through the ages, as the sands ran down the 
glass in steady flowing stream, the great master’s fame did grow and 
grow, until like sunrise creeping up the east, it filled the sky with 
splendor, and attained an ever-living zenith. Shakespeare, thy name 
shall never perish from the earth until that day when sun and moon 
shall cease, and seas give up their dead. 

Bacon. Hast grown Sir Oracle at once? 

Mar.LoweE. And from the bounds of Afric to the banks of Ganges 
shall his mighty arm extend. 

Mistress HopxKins (behind her fan). ’Tis Francis Bacon’s way, 
More blarney. 

ABIGAIL. The way at Court, my lady, so they say. 

Mistress Hopkins. Tricks of the trade, I trow! 

Bacon. After the play, English Euripides, I pray thee meet us at 
The Mermaid Tavern to celebrate the fullness of this triumph. We'll 
make a royal night of it together. And Jonson and Marlowe, we look 
to your bright wit to shed its radiance on the goodly company. 

MistREss JONSON (aside). Ben’s willing enough, to go to the Tav- 
ern, I wot, with that wench waiting there; but I’ll o’erreach - 
fighting fire with fire. 

Jonson. We'll pledge the health of Shakespeare in a bumper. 

Mar.LoweE. And drink to woman after. 

SHAKESPEARE. Nay, pledge the ladies first. 

Bacon. We'll drink to both in wine of choicest vintage, and to 
Dick Burbage likewise. 

BurBAGE (with humility). Thanks, Master Bacon ! 


(Exit BURBAGE.) 


MIstTREss JONSON (aside), We ladies have an errand at the Mer- 
maid. We'll be there, too 

Mistress Hopxins (aside). What sycophants be these men. We 
women do not so o’erflow with adulation. What wonder is there to 
go crazy over in the hackneyed blank verse of a play, or the strut and 
straddle, to the loud bellow of voice and windmill-gesture, of a much- 
mouthing actor. As for me, I’d as lief hie to a bull-bait, or a boxing 
match, as to sit through one of these tragedies. Comedy, I confess, is 
more to my liking, for in that there’s apt to be some humor and hugging, 
which to my mind are both laudable things. A laugh and a squeeze 
are the redeeming parts of a play. 

AsIGaIL. Hug they never so hard, my lady. 

Jonson. Good sirs, a high-tragedy scene has been played here since 
you left. That crazy tapster chased this maid again, loud breathing 
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wholesale slaughter. ‘‘ Love’s fire heats water ; water cools not love.” 
She hates him. 

SHAKESPEARE. Marlowe, thou hast helped me often in my under- 
takings; upon thy blank verse have I somewhat shaped my own; and 
I should hate to have thee murdered. The dramatist’s high art, of 
which thou art a master, Kit, cannot afford to lose thee. Therefore, 
I prithee, keep a sharp lookout on that fellow Archer, or he may do 
thee grievous harm. The man is mad with lust and jealousy. He 
thinks he sees in thee a very dangerous rival, and in his Doll thy 
pliant willing sweetheart. Avoid the man as thou would’st shun a 
serpent, whose bite is full of venom as that of Cleopatra’s asp. 

MaRLoweE. I mind him not a whit. Doll Dapple here holds in 
contempt her uncle’s love-sick tapster; is it not so, Miss Dolly? 

Mistress Hopxrns (aside). How vain of victory he is, the cox- 
comb, 

Doty. That I do, fair sir. Let minions go about their business, 
and leave their betters to their masters. 

MisTREss JONSON (aside). She’s mistress to two masters, then. 
Ben must be one of them. 

MarvoweE. Child, thou art as far superior to him, as rainbows are 
to rain. 

Mistress Hopkins. Stuff and nonsense, cousin ! 

MIsTREss JONSON (mocking),— 

‘Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 
As precious as the gods do eat, 


Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me.’’ 


Doty. Beshrew her for a scold. 

Mistress Hopxrins. Would’st share his favors with a milkmaid, 
madam ? 

MistREss Jonson. How impudent! I'll cut this bar-maid out. 

SHAKESPEARE. ’Tis known thou art a dashing madcap, Marlowe, 
brave as a Hotspur, but vipers may poison even dare-devils. Beware 
that serving man, let me adjure thee roundly. 

MarLoweE. Put by thy fears, good Shakespeare. Do I carry a 
sword for nothing? I’m safe, my friend. The fool’s a coward. 

SHAKESPEARE. The trodden worm may turn. 

Bacon. Better be careful Marlowe. Achilles had a heel. 

Jonson. Molly, I vow you make too merry with Kit Marlowe’s 
song. Your feathered shafis draw blood. In proper penance, making 
just amends, I do insist that you shall sing to us his gentle shepherd’s 
song, “ Come live with me.” 

Mistress Hopkins (in ridicule). And be his love. 

Mistress Jonson. I cannot sing that song to-night. 

Jonson. Nay, I command it of thee, for my sake. 
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Mistress Jonson (with irony). As all good wives are swom t) |. ™ 
obey their husbands, my Ben shall have the song if he desires. ginge 
Mistress Hopxins (aside). How anxious she is to please her D 
lawful spouse! Dolly had better join her in duet. make 
MARLOWE. Pray sing, fair lady ! M 


MIsTREss JONSON (sings),— e 
ou 1 


‘Come live with me, and be my love, De 
And we will all the pleasures prove M 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, guerdc 
‘Woods or steepy mountain yields. % M 


‘¢ And we will sit upon the rocks, provol 


Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


‘‘ And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 


- “A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold, 


‘‘ A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love.”’ 


MARLOWE (entranced). Oh, to be Colin to thy Phyllis, lady ! 
Mistress Hopkins (to Abigail). Oh, hear the lambkins bleat! 
AxsicaIL. And the turtles coo, my lady! 

MARLOWE (bowing low). A thousand times more than amends 
thou’st made to me, tuneful Sappho. A poet’s song sung by a goddess 
in reparation for no fault committed, is most full atonement for all 
mortal sins. It is the saint glorifying the sinner. Marlowe adores 
thee. 

Mistress Hopxins. Chaff to catch gulls. 

MistREss JONSON (not unkindly). You are right welcome, sir, to 
boon so small. 

MARLOWE. May I not kiss thy gracious hand, fair saint, in token 
of thy pardon? 

Mistress Hopxrns. Forgive him, madam, with a buss. 

MistTREss JONSON. Insolent! (Zo MaR.owe.) Your patience may 
deserve some recompense. I do confess I quizzed you somewhat 
sharply. There, for my husband’s sake for whom you bear a friend- 
ship, you may salute my hand. 
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Mistress Hopxrns (aside). He’s all aglow. (Aloud.) Not too 
gingerly, mind ! 

DoLuy (piqued). For what we are about to receive, may the Lard 
make us thankful ! 

MARLOWE (kneeling at MOLLY’s feet and fervently kissing her hand). 
Would that it were thy lips I pressed, fair goddess. I’ll be thy Jason, 
thou my golden fleece. 

Doty. Chessy cat ! 

Mistress Jonson. Enough, sir! You’ve had your promised 
guerdon. 

Mistress Hopxtns (aside). My lips are at his service. How 
provoking ! 

ABIGAIL (aside). How pleasant to be bussed ! 

MARLOWE (to MistREss JONSON). My sweet olian harp, thy 
slave forever ! 

Mistress Hopkins. What an accomplished lady-killer ! 

Doty. Drat him, the trifler ! 

JONSON (aside). She softens towards him. Can Moll be yielding 
to his ardent suit? Is she relenting ? 

Bacon. An old play with a new name, “The Termagant Tamed,” 
or rather, as Shakespeare entitles his rare comedy, “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” 

SHAKESPEARE (looking on gravely). Frailty, thy name is woman! 
(Music within.) i 

Martow.E. In the theatre the musicians are tuning a soft measure, 
oe that is stepped at court. Shall we not follow it in the dance? 

MistTREss JONSON (gaily). With all my heart. 

SHAKESPEARE (suddenly stepping forward). Lady, I crave thy 
hand. 


(They form a set. SHAKESPEARE and MistREss Jonson, BAcon 
and Mistress Hopkins, MARLOWE and Do.Luy, Jonson and ABI- 
cart. The dance is stately, an old court dance of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, to appropriate music. At its close, great clapping and 
thufling are heard within the house. All start and look expectant. 
SHAKESPEARE seems anxious and ill at ease.) 


Bacon. The curtain rises for a second act. Make haste within, or 
we shall be late for sittings. The house is already crowded to the walls. 
Let us move on! 

SHAKESPEARE. Burbage has drawn the town. 

Jonson. Aye, Blackfriars’ rings to-night. 

MarLOowE. With shouts of rapture and applause. 

Bacon. For Shakespeare’s Richard ! 


(As all push forward towards the entrance to theatre at back, the 
loor swings open, and tremendous applause is heard. On hearing it, 
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SHAKESPEARE draws back hastily, and shrinks away from the foot. 
lights.) 

SHAKESPEARE. I cannot face the clamor of the crowd. Such 
rude applause appalls and jars upon me. My soul’s attuned to legs 
tumultuous thoughts. Ob, Stratford, Stratford, why did I quit thy 
quiet, peaceful scenes for the wild whirl of London? Bread, bread, 
and. a good name for my little ones at home. Fame is an after. 
thought. é 


(Re-enter MARLOWE.) 


Mar.oweE. Old friend, the gods do clap like fiends of hell to 
catch a glimpse of wicked Crookback’s author, and here art thou more 
tragic than thy play. Best face the din with firm, untroubled front. 
Brass is the metal for a playwright’s skin. Heaven pity one without 
it ! 

( Voices at door yelling.) Shakespeare! Shakespeare ! 

Mar.owE. Their clamor knows no bounds. 

SHAKESPEARE. I’]l straight encounter them, no matter what it 
costs me. (They move towards door.) 

Mar.owe. Bravo! Bravo! 


(CURTAIN. ) 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 


(To be continued.) 





EARTHA’S CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 


THE frequent seismic disturbances in the United States, in recent 
periods, are (so far as we have record) without precedent, and their 
frequency has given rise to some speculation as to the probable cause. 
The following list will give the location and date of some of those of 
greater or less severity occurring in 1895-96.. 

“ Grafton, Vermont, May 29, 1895.—One of the most severe earth- 
quake shocks ever experienced in this vicinity was felt yesterday. 
The vibrations were accompanied by a loud rumbling noise, which 
lasted fully twenty seconds. Buildings were shaken violently, and 
people ran into the streets in their excitement. Children in schools, 
as well as older people, were badly frightened. Crockery and other 
movable articles were shaken up, but no serious damage has been 
reported.” 

“ New York, September 1, 1895.—An earthquake was felt in this city 
at 6.11 o’clock this morning. The shock was slight, and lasted ten 
seconds. It traveled from south to north, but comparatively few persons 
in the city noticed the disturbance. 

“Three distinct shocks were felt by the residents of Brooklyn. No 
damage to life or property is reported from any section of the city. 
The districts of East New York and South Brooklyn received the 
greatest shock, but the rumblings were distinctly felt in other sections 
of this city. Contradictory reports are given as to the severity of the 
shocks. The first shock which was felt at six o’clock was followed by a 
rumbling noise like distant thunder. This was followed by two other 
slighter shocks, which, according to most of the reports, died away in a 
low grating noise.” 

“ Philadelphia, September 1.—An earthquake shock, lasting several 
seconds, was felt in this city shortly after six o’clock this morning. 
The disturbance by mother earth of the quiet of the Sabbath morning 
was violent enough, while it lasted, to create a good deal of consterna- 
tion and not a little damage. Buildings perceptibly swayed, windows 
dattered and banged, and clocks and pictures toppled from their 
places. The shock was most severely felt in the suburban districts, 
and it is said that in one part of George’s Hill, in Fairmount Park, a 
fissure was opened permitting the entrance of a plummet, which ex- 
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tended down over one hundred feet without touching bottom. A large 
plate-glass window in the shade-store of Michael Lett, 1914 German. 
town Avenue, was split from top to bottom. Similar cases are reported 
from other sections of the city. 

“At the Zoological Garden the vibration was clearly perceptible, 
and the excitement which followed among the animals continued for 
a good while after the seismic disturbance. Head-Keeper Manley 
asserts that the trumpeting of the elephants, the roar of the lions, and 
the screeching of the birds were.simply terrific. At Mr. Manley’s 
residence, besides the breaking of several windows, a clock was thrown 
from a shelf. 

“The residents of the Twenty-fifth Ward were startled by three 
shocks in rapid succession, followed by a rumbling noise. The houses 
trembled, and many pictures and other ornaments hanging on the 
walls were thrown to the floor. At many hotels the guests were s0 
frightened by the vibration that they hurried into the hall-ways to find 
out the cause of the trouble. The guests at the Pierrepont House 
were very much alarmed, and many of them went down-stairs and 
asked the night-clerk what had happened. They thought an explosion 
must have occurred in the hotel. 

“ Reports show that the earthquake was general throughout eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. At Allentown and Pheenixville, both 
in this State, many persons were awakened from sleep, buildings 
swayed, and a ‘ wavy sensation’ was felt. 

“ Reports of violent vibration also came from Burlington, Palmyra, 
Freehold, and Toms River, all in New Jerséy, and at the latter place, 
it is said, a second shock was felt at two o’clock this afternoon.” 

“ Sandy Hook, September 1.—On Saturday night a heavy wind and 
rain storm passed over Sandy Hook. Clearing off, the wind shifted, 
coming from the northward, and the temperature fell considerably. 
People living on Sandy Hook used an extra blanket for a covering 
during the night. The sleepers were aroused this morning by a rum- 
bling sound. Shaking of buildings, rattling of windows, sashes, and 
dishes followed. 

“Many of the beds were rocked by the quake. It was thought 
that a slight accident had happened to some of the explosives stored 
here, and it was not at first supposed that an earthquake caused the 
commotion. But reports of the effects of the shock at other points 
being received convinced all that it was an earthquake that caused all 
of the trouble here. The operator on duty at the time in the Marine 
Observatory felt the quake quite distinctly, the tower shaking consider- 
ably. It was between seven and eight minutes after six o’clock that 
the trouble was first observed, and the duration of the shock has been 
variously estimated at from three to fifteen seconds. No damage was 
reported at any point. The shock closely resembled the concussion 
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caused by the explosion of a shell filled with five hundred pounds of 
gelatin.” 

“ Jersey City, New Jersey, September 1.—New Jersey felt the force 
of the earthquake, the tremor extending throughout the northern part, 
while the southern section appears to have escaped the experience en- 
tirely. From all of the cities and villages in the northern section the 
story received is the same. The shock was preceded and accompanied 
by the low rumbling sound that marks the true earthquake. This 
trembling motion lasted for several seconds. In some places the esti- 
mate of time is as low as three seconds, while others place the duration 
of the disturbance at from fifteen to twenty seconds. The general 
course of the shock was from east to west. In all places the effects 
appear to have been about the same. Houses were shaken and dishes 
were broken, but nothing more serious has been reported. 

“The mountain districts appear to have felt the vibrations the 
most keenly. That section of Paterson which is situated on higher 
ground was generally shaken, while the people living in the lower 
sections of the town report having felt nothing of the effects of the 
quake. The shock came between 6.03 and 6.05 a.m. The towns 
along the ocean shore report little disturbance in consequence of the 
earthquake.” 

“ Trenton, New Jersey, September 1.—Shortly before six o’clock this 
morning an earthquake shock was felt here. There was a loud rum- 
bling sound, resembling the rattling of a heavy wagon, which was at 
first thought to be the wind. There was a very perceptible vibration, 
the shaking of houses and the rattling of windows being plainly felt 
and heard. The shock lasted three or four seconds.” 

“ Bordentown, New Jersey, September 1,—At five minutes past five 
o'clock this morning Bordentown was startled by a shock resembling 
earthquake. Houses trembled, and dishes in cupboards rattled and 
shook. It was more perceptible to those persons who had not yet 
arisen from their slumbers.” 

“ Washington, October 31, 1895.—Au earthquake hit Washington 
this morning. It was very slight in its local effects, and it is doubtful 
if any one felt it. So slight, indeed, was the tremor of the earth that 
only the delicate seismoscope would record it, and that but faintly. 

“The Weather Bureau reported to the Star this afternoon that the 
instrument there showed that there was a shock felt at 6.03} A.M. to- 
day that lasted three-quarters of a minute,—a very brief duration, yet 
sufficient to cause the sensitive needle of the electric machine to trace 
a jagged line that means a convulsion of the earth’s crust. The hour 
indicated shows that the local disturbance took place at about the same 
time as that which shocked the western cities, taking into account the 
difference in the clocks.” 

“ Cincinnati, October 31.—An earthquake shock was felt here at 
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5.12 this morning, the most distinct for ten years. It began with a 
light tremulous motion that continued for perhaps a minute; then fol- 
lowed two or three violent undulations, which shook buildings and 
rattled windows like some gigantic explosion. The whole demonstra- 
tion must have occupied nearly two minutes. It was accompanied by 
a slight roaring sound, which continued after the shaking ceased. 
“The first effect was felt about 5.10, and people in various parts 
of the city were awakened by the quivering of their beds. Most of 
those who had telephones convenient immediately called up the central 
office, and for a few minutes the operators were kept busy. All re- 







































ports agreed as to time and the general effect. The operators at the very 
central felt the floor shake under them, and transmitters and other «“ 
objects rock to and fro. this « 
“ Reports of more violent shocks were received from Springfield, empl 
Dayton, and other points north. grapl 
“From best accounts, the undulations were southwest to north, § repor 
being gradually expended the farther north it goes. Unio. 
“The City Hall was severely shaken. The furniture was thrown § some 
about, and several persons on duty there ran out. Those there said § force, 
the great stone pile swayed on its foundation. buildi 
“The city workhouse was violently shaken, and inmates just get- “. 
ting up thoroughly alarmed.” | 
“ Zanesville, Ohio, October 31.—A few minutes after five o’clock § distinc 
this morning, residents in all parts of the city were aroused by dis- § minut 
tinct earthquake shocks; it caused residences to tremble violently, in “ ( 
some cases loosening pictures from the walls and causing stove-pipes Jf severe. 
and tinware to fall from their fastenings. Trembling continued half § north | 
a minute, and caused no little alarm. It was the most severe earth- § were s 
quake shock ever felt in this vicinity, and the concurrence of opinion fj and ot 
seems to be that the rockings were from north to south.” “ ¢ 
“ Akron, Ohio, October 31.—Two distinct shocks of earthquake § shocks 
were felt here this morning about 5.10 o’clock. The first was slight, § west, a 
but the second much more severe. No damage was done.” Wester 
“ Toledo, Ohio, October 31.—At 5.30 this morning the earthquake § rushed 
shock awakened many people. Houses shook, clocks were stopped, § rumbli 
and chandeliers jingled, but no damage is reported.” serious 
“ Dayton, Ohio, October 31.—A severe earthquake shock was dis- “Ty 
tinctly felt in this city at 5.12 this morning. Winduws were rattled homes, 
and buildings quivered. It was at first supposed that it was a natural- 9 to 10 a 
gas explosion. No damage was done.” chimne 
“ Cleveland, Ohio, October 31.—Two severe distinct earthquake § other Ic 
shocks were felt in this city and throughout northern Ohio shortly “ Sf 
after five o’clock this morning. Tall buildings swayed very per- § two mir 






ceptibly, and the occupants were much alarmed. Each shock lasted 
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nearly a minute, and was accompanied by a heavy rumbling sound. 
No damage was caused so far as has been learned.” 

“ Columbus, Ohio, October 31.—The earthquake shock at. 5.15 
o'clock was noticed by employés who had arisen at the Insane Asylum. 
Chandeliers showed a pendulum movement. Persons in bed who 
were awake report feeling the movement distinctly. The Norfolk and 
Western Railroad office reports that the night men on the Ohio River 
speak of feeling the movement.” 

“ Gallipolis, Ohio, October 31.—Between five and six this morn- 
ing an earthquake shook the buildings in this city. The shock was 
very distinct, and felt by almost every one.” 

“ Chicago, October 31.—A distinct earthquake shock was felt in 
this city at 5.11 a.m. to-day. It lasted about forty-five seconds. The 
employés of the Western Union Telegraph Company, the Postal Tele- 
graph Company, and the Telephone Company who were on duty all 
report feeling the shocks. Upon the eleventh floor of the Western 
Union building the shocks were quite noticeable——so much so that 
some of the men were thrown against their desks with a good deal of 
force. People living on the west side of the city say they felt the 
buildings rock, but so far as learned no damage was done. 

“Janesville, Wisconsin, also reports having felt the earthquake.” 

“ Mowequa, Illinois, October 31.—At five o’clock this morning two 
distinct earthquake shocks were felt here covering a period of fully two 
minutes.” 

“ Cairo, Illinois, October 31.—The earthquake at 5.09 a.M. was the 
severest ever felt in this section, lasting thirty seconds. Vibrations 
north and south. People left the houses for safety. Many chimneys 
were shaken down. Second shock fifteen minutes later. Public library 
and other buildings damaged.” 

“St. Louis, October 31.—At 5.12 a.m. several severe earthquake 
shocks were distinctly felt here. The vibrations were from east to 
west, and each shock continued several seconds. The operators in the 
Western Union Telegraph operating-room became alarmed, and several 
rushed from the building. The shocks were not accompanied by any 
rumbling noise. Clocks were stopped and windows rattled, but no 
serious damage has as yet been reported. 

“Tn the west end of the city the people rushed in alarm from their 
homes, and returned only after having become numbed with cold. Up 
to 10 A.M. no damage has been reported beyond the toppling of a few 
chimneys, a general swaying of beds, and the rattling of furniture and 
other loose things.” 

“ St. Joseph, Missouri, October 31.—An earthquake shock, lasting 
two minutes, was felt here at about five this morning. It was of suf- 
ficient force to arouse many of the sleeping inhabitants, and rattled 
windows, stoves, etc. No damage was done.” 
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“ Kansas City, Missouri, October 31.—At 5.13 o’clock this morning 
two very distinct earthquake shocks were felt, the oscillation lasting 
fully two minutes. Houses tomatoes, windows rattled, and chairs 
rocked, causing consternation.”’ 

“ Springfield, Missouri, October 31. —At 5.13 A.M. a severe earth- 
quake shock was distinctly felt, followed by a rumbling noise, lasting 
fully ten seconds, and was closely followed by a second shock and rum- 
blings. Windows rattled, and the office force in the Republican building 
ran out on the streets in alarm. No damage has been reported as 
yet.” 

“ Indianapolis, Indiana, October 31.—The most pronounced earth- 
quake shock in the memory of citizens, or within the history of the 
weather service, occurred at 5.10 this morning. It continued sixty or 
seventy seconds. Every building in the city was shaken. Thousands 
of people were awakened. Windows rattled and beds rocked ; glasses 
bumped together.” 

“ Columbia City, Indiana, October 31.—Distinct and severe tremors 
of earthquake were felt here from 5.05 to 5.15 this morning.” 

“ South Bend, Indiana, October 31.—An earthquake visited this sec- 
tion of Indiana about five o’clock this morning. In South Bend the 
shock was distinctly felt, and severe enough to cause steam-pipes in 
buildings to rattle and to waken sleepers. General direction appeared 
to be from northwest to southeast. No damage reported.” 

“ Fort Wayne, Indiana, October 31.—There were three distinct 
shocks of earthquake here at 5.14 this morning. The second shock was 
the most severe. Houses shook, windows rattled, as if a severe wind 
storm was prevailing, and the occupants were much alarmed. No 
damage yet reported.” 

“ Niles, Michigan, October 31—A frightful earthquake shock was 
felt here at 5.15 this morning, lasting five minutes. Buildings trembled, 
windows cracked, beds swayed, and people rushed out of doors, alarmed 
to the highest extent. Pictures fell to the floor. The unusual sen- 
sation woke everybody up. Three distinct shocks were felt.” 

“ Kalamazoo, Michigan, October 31.—An earthquake shock, lasting 
one minute, was felt in all parts of the city at five o’clock this morning. 
A large number of people were awakened by the rough shaking of 
beds. Windows were rattled and houses creaked.” 

“ Nashville, Tennessee, October 31.—A sharp earthquake shock was 
felt here at 5.10 o’clock this morning. Vibration quite severe, lasting 
fully half a minute.” 

“ Memphis, Tennessee, October 31.—A heavy shock of earthquake 
was felt here this morning at 5.08. The vibration was from east to 
west. . Houses rocked and people almost spilled out of bed. The shock 
lasted about a minute and was preceded by a rumbling sound.” 

“ Chattanooga, Tennessee, October 31.—A heavy shock of earth- 
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quake was felt here this morning at about five o’clock. Vibration very 
severe, lasting fully a minute.” 

“ Louisville, Kentucky, October 31.—The earthquake shock here at 
5.17 was felt all over the city, but no damage reported.” 

“ New Orleans, October 31.—A slight shock of earthquake was felt 
here this morning at 5.09. The vibration was from east to west. 

Referring to the earthquakes of October 31, the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch of November, 1895, published the following interesting paper : 

“Quite recently we have again been reminded that the great forces 
beneath our feet, while generally in slumber, give signs of an awaken- 
ing. The earthquake shock on the morning of October 31, while 
generally of a mild manifestation, is noteworthy of being of more than 
a local character. From Vicksburg to Grand Rapids and from Kansas 
City to Pittsburg comprises a territorial area embracing the States of 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania 
and this is an immense region to be thus affected. 

“This has been a distinctively Mississippi Valley affair, and its most 
pronounced effect was in the region nearing the ‘sunk country,’ which 
undulated with wave-like action, tracked into fissures and partly sunk 
in the memorable disturbance of 1811-12. Then, and probably in 
this recent instance, the deep deposits of local alluvium seem to have 
quenched the force of the shocks and thus modified much of the effect 
of the vibrations. 

“These visitations are generally so sudden and inspire such a terror 
that the mind is unfitted for an unruffled investigation, but neverthe- 
less many facts have now been established concerning them, so that 
their action has become a matter of science. They are more numerous 
than is generally supposed. Europe alone has records of more than 
six thousand, and there is hardly an hour of the day, certainly not a 
day, but that some part of the earth’s crust yields to seismic distur- 
bance. 

“The shocks are varying,—a directly upward, a horizontal, and a 
twisting motion. The first is most destructive, and to an observer just 
over the focus is especially pronounced in its action. The horizontal 
type is less violent, and as the distance increases out from the focal 
entre the vibrations grow more and more feeble. The point imme- 
diately above the focus is called the epicentrum, and M. Mallet proposed 
to find this by protracting the coseismic lines and drawing perpendicu- 
lars from them towards.each other. This, he maintains, may be deter- 
mined by protracting two or more angles of emergence upon a natural 
sale, and the point of intersection will indicate the depth of the centre 
of theshock. This observer estimates the maximum depth of the focus 
at eight and one-half miles and the minimum depth at two and three- 
fourths miles, In the opinion of the writer, M. Mallet either errs in 
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his deductions or his protraction of angles idea is faulty. There is 










































hardly a question as to the comparative firmness of the earth’s crust to thi 
a point considerably in excess of ten miles, and such a jar, of which 18: 
there was a recent exhibition, should find its cause beneath the solid ext 
part of the shell. yee 
“The epicentrum is generally a line rather than a point. The twe 
velocity of the transit is astonishing, and affords indubitable evidence of 
that the force-wave is being impelled through a medium that is lacking 
in density. Thus a shock may travel as low as ten and as high as one the 
hundred and eighty miles per minute, equaling sound waves. This the 
last-mentioned rate is sustained by observations made on the explosion wel 
of the rocks at Hell Gate, New York. cau 
“ Earthquake waves have been known to travel two thousand miles are 
in South America, and in 1755 the Lisbon earthquake was felt from app 
South Africa to Iceland. The remarkably protracted shaking of the recc 
Mississippi Valley in 1811, having its epicentrum fixed in the vicinity kno 
of New Madrid, culminated in the fearful outbreak at Caracas, the § that 
capital of the South American state of Venezuela. This involveda § incu 
thorough passage under the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, the 
“Prior to the Charleston earthquake, on the night of August 31, 1886, | 
the dwellers on the Atlantic water-shed considered themselves free from 9 to 2 
liability of such visitations. There are no neighboring volcanoes, but § vola 
there are really vent-holes, through which an overcharged interior may § side: 
expend its surplus pressure. The shock was a great surprise. Ver- § local 
mont, Wisconsin, New Orleans, Cuba, and Bermuda all felt it. Usually direc 
mountains, with their broken strata, break the wave, but in this in- § pres: 
stance the vibrations evidently passed far beneath them; yet on the § lift « 
heights of the Appalachian region the shocks were not noticeable. resul 
“The most. forcible exhibition was at Summerville in an elliptical J is it: 
area twenty-six miles long and eighteen miles wide. Of this area, the § preli 
major axis is a curve with its concave side towards Charleston and 
eighteen miles northwest from that city. Other earthquakes within § been 
one hundred and fifty years have been more destructive than this, but § conti 
have not spread over so wide an extent. The intensity at Summerville § were 
was seven-tenths greater than at the seaboard city, and had the fucus § terial 
been at this point the result would have been most appalling. As it § and | 
was, the condition that saved Charleston from total destruction is that J scene 
the land is there all loose material, known as the tertiary plain of the § miles 
Atlantic, extending a hundred miles in from the coast, and this, as in § miles 
the case of New Madrid in 1811, where the drift is two hundred and ™ 
fifty feet deep, secured immunity from the greatest disaster.. Some idea § shock 
of this disturbance may be formed when it is stated that the vertical § perce 
lift of the wave was nearly twelve inches. Between the city and the § from 
the sl 





shock this deposit of loose material acted as a buffer, and the city was 
only hit as with soft gloves. 
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“ After an earthquake in South America, ground was raised from 
three to four feet for’ twelve hundred miles. In New Zealand, in 
1855, a large tract near Wellington was raised over a yard when an 
extensive ‘fault’ was developed. The same thing occurred’a few 
years ago in Japan, one side of a fault being uplifted from ten to 
twelve feet over the other, leaving a perpendicular wall for hundreds 
of miles. 

“Once a fault is established, every additional jar will increase it as 
the sides of the split become more and more displaced, and where 
these fractures have beeome very enormous we may infer that they 
were the result of ages of repeated action. But what is the general 
cause of earthquakes, and what is their physical interpretation? What 
are recognized as the authorities differ? Physical geology does not 
appear to have advanced much beyond what in mathematics would be 
recognized as enumeration. The earth’s strata are labeled and are 
known by names, but when it comes to explaining the physical action 
that wrought the deposition of those strata and what are their super- 
incumbent conditions, there is a considerable lack of homogeneity in 
the various so:utions, 

“It would seem, however, that the crust of the earth has gradually 
to accommodate itself to a slowly diminishing interior. Solid and 
volatile matter is expelled, the mountain wrinkles indicate a slow sub- 
sidence, and pressure is generating that seeks vent. Pressure in one 
locality may find easement in another locality, and a wave in that 
direction is probably what to us is manifest on the surface. This 
pressure may find temporary relief (and this may mean centuries) in a 
lift of one or both sides of a fault, or it may extend to a volcano and 
result in an outpouring of lava or other substance or substances, which 
is its final culmination. An earthquake may be interpreted as being 
preliminary to such final action. 

“There were ages when man, had he been in existence, would have 
been literally cradled in fire. The great New Madrid shake in 1811-12 
continued for more than three months, and most unusual phenomena 
were displayed, owing to the immense deposit of salt and loose ma- 
terial generally that there overlies bedrock. It is a suspicious region, 
and doubtless will again, though it may be many years hence, be the 
scene of seismic violence. Over two thousand four hundred square 
miles subsided several feet in 1811, and at least a hundred square 
miles sank out of sight, and lakes are there instead.” 

“ Chester, Pennsylvania, September 1, 1895.—A slight earthquake 
shock was felt here about six o’clock this morning. Houses trembled 
perceptibly and pictures and other things suspended on the walls fell 
from their fastenings. There was no rumbling noise accompanying 
the shock. The vibrations seemed to last about three seconds.” 

“ Wilmington, Delaware, September 1, 1895.—Quite a perceptible 
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shock of earthquake was felt in this city about 6.30 o’clock this 
morning. The vibration lasted for several seconds, and was observed 
in every section of the town. No damage has been reported.” 

“ Butte, Montana, September 6, 1895.—At 12.25 this morning a 
slight shock of earthquake was felt in this city, lasting about six 
seconds. It was not severe enough to do any damage and was noticed 
only by a few. At Helena the shock was severe. People rushed from 
hotels and buildings and much excitement was caused. The shock 
was also severe in Great Falls, severe enough to be noticed by all who 
were up at the time,—12.20.” 

“ Dubuque, September 14, 1895.—During a severe electric storm this 
evening a slight shock of earthquake occurred, lasting three or four 
seconds. The vibration was from east to west.” 

“ Wenona, Illinois, October 7, 1895.—The inhabitants of this town 
were greatly alarmed this morning by an earthquake. The shock 
occurred at 1.20 o’clock this morning, and was preceded by a rumbling 
noise that awakened nearly every one. A few moments later there 
was a shock. Then there was a lull for two or three minutes, followed 
by more rumbling and then more quaking, which was so violent as to 
shake dishes from the pantry shelves. Many people ran to the streets 
in their fright, and in some instances women screamed for aid. 

“Tt was over an hour before quiet was restored, and many people 
were so alarmed that they sat up until daylight. The shock was so 
violent that a good deal of damage was done to the coal-mines in this 
vicinity. Slate and rock were shaken from the roofs and veins, and 
there is scarcely a mine but will have to expend two or three hundred 
dollars to repair the damage.” 

“St. Louis, November 20, 1895.—A special to the Republic from 
Cairo, Illinois, says, ‘Two slight earthquake shocks were felt here at 
one and two o’clock this morning. They were preceded by a light 
shock at ten o’clock Sunday night. In connection with this seismic 
activity local residents are much interested in recent reports announcing 
similar shocks at Charleston, Missouri. Since the great disturbance 
of a few weeks ago Charleston has experienced three distinct shocks 
and Cairo two.’” 

“ Reading, Pennsylvania, March 4, 1896.—Throughout eastern 
Berks County, for a distance of ten miles, a distinct shock of earth- 
quake was felt last evening. Houses were shaken, windows rattled, 
and at some places glass was broken. The residents were greatly 


alarmed.” 
FOREIGN REPORTS. 


“ Florence, Italy, June 6, 1895.—There was a sharp earthquake 
shock here at 1.36 this morning. It aroused almost everybody hastily 
from their beds, and when it was followed by a succession of other 
subterranean disturbances, shock following shock in rapid succession, the 
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people became panic-stricken and rushed in terror to the streets, where 
they remained for hours, greatly alarmed. No serious damage was 
done, but the people were with difficulty persuaded to return to.their 
homes. 

“ Expert geologists believe that the present earthquakes have been 
caused by the settling down of the strata of rock disturbed by previous 
shocks.” 

“ Trieste, Austria, June 10, 1895.—The population of this city was 
thrown into a terrible panic this morning by two severe earthquake 
shocks. The people rushed in terror to the streets and camped out 
until the panic subsided. No damage was done, however.” 

“ Athens, Greece, June 22, 1895.—There were several earthquake 
shocks at about 9.38 o’clock this morning in the district of Naupactus, 
more generally known as Lepanto. The telegraph office and other 
buildings were damaged.” 

“ Vancouver, British Columbia, September 15, 1895.—The following 
Australian advices were brought by the ‘ Miowera’ : 

“New Zealand was visited Saturday and Sunday, August 17 and 18, 
by severe earthquakes, which did great damage at Taupo. The shocks 
lasted for several hours, gradually decreasing in severity. All the in- 
habitants camped out for the night, as falling chimneys and portions 
of houses rendered it unsafe to stay in-doors. 

“ An earthquake shock, which was preceded by deep subterranean 
rumblings and alarming noises, was experienced at Santiago, Cuba, 
yesterday, February 18, 1896. The inhabitants were terror-stricken 
until the noises ceased.” 

There have been many theories advanced as to the probable cause 
of earthquakes, a fact well known to scientists, among which may be 
mentioned, “electric phenomena,” “liquid interior of the earth,” 
“falling in of roofs of great subterranean cavities,” ‘the snap and 
jar occasioned by fracture of rocks,” “steam of immense pressure 
produced by water coming in contact with highly-heated rocks,” etc. 

In the absense of positive knowledge, it may be assumed that either 
or all of the above-named theories may be correct, and each capable of 
producing seismic effects of greater or less energy, when acting under 
conditions best suited for their practical development. 

' “ Elisée Reclus,” in his admirable work “The Earth,” recognizes 
the possibility of a change in the centre of gravity of the earth, but 
does not offer an explanation of the possible or probable cause ; he says, 
“The recent measurement of degrees carried out by astronomers, and 
especially the great trigonometrical survey made between 1816 and 1852, 
under the direction of ‘Struve,’ from the frozen ocean to the banks of 
the Danube, have disclosed some singular deviations in the form of the 
earth, caused either by the geological nature of the crust or by the 
vicinity of considerable mountain chains. 
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“Thus among the countries of Europe, the surfaces of England and 
Italy are sensibly depressed, in comparison with adjacent countries, 

“ These inequalities of curvation, which are doubtless variable, and 
correspond to the changes in the position of the earth’s centre of gravity,” 
etc. 

In view of the vast amount of coal and coal-oil, transformed from 
solids and liquids into gas and vapor, during the last century, and the 
enormous amount of rock that has changed position through the agency 
of Vesuvius, Etna, Mauna-Loa, Mauna-Kea, and numerous other active 
volcanoes, I thought, must of necessity, change the earth’s centre of 
gravity, and its angle of axis to its orbit, which, if true, would result in 
a modification of our planet’s temperature, and possibly other terres- 
trial phenomena,—perhaps, a change in position of the supposed liquid 
rock, occupying the central portion of the earth, followed by seismic 
disturbances. as 

With these views, and anxious for an expression of opinion on the 
subject from one whose duties as astronomer and mathematician 
brought him daily in contact with the consideration of such questions, 
I addressed him a letter, a copy of which is appended herewith and his 
answer thereto. 


‘1404 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
““Wasuinaton, D. C., November 23, 1894. 


“DEAR PROFESSOR,—Sometime since I had a discussion with a 
scientist on the question, ‘Is it possible, or even probable, that the 


enormous consumption of coal and coal-oil has, or can change the cen- 
tre of gravity of the earth ?” 

“My friend took the negative and I the affirmative of the ques- 
tion. His argument (and the principal one) was that the world never 
loses or gains in its material elements, and that which seems to be de- 
stroyed has merely changed its conditions, or characteristics, through 
extraneous agencies,—heat, for instance. 

“T replied that the theory of the indestructibility of matter was 
conceded, but it is its changed condition and location that, in my 
opinion, would effect the centre of gravity of the earth. 

“Tt seems impossible to withdraw from the earth unnumbered 
millions of tons of coal and coal-oil, and change them from a solid and 
liquid form to that of gaseous, without changing the earth’s centre of 
gravity, and of necessity its angle of axis to its orbit, and that such a 
change of the angle of axis must result in a change or modification in 
the temperature, etc., of our seasons. 

“Of course, there is a residuum of solid matter resulting from the 
combustion of coal and coal-oil,—say, on an average, ten per cent., even 
that never occupies its original position. 

“ Another source, operating in the same direction, is the active vol- 
canoes, throwing up quantities of molten rock from unknown and un- 
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knowable depths, and cooling, become fixed weights on the surface of 
the earth. 
“T feel assured that you have given this matter some thought, and 
I shall esteem it a great personal favor if you will let me know, at 
your convenience, what your views are on the subject ? 
| “Yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) W. H. SxHock, 
>, id “U. 8. Navy.” 


‘GEORGETOWN HeIcuts, D. C., November 26, 1894. 


“My DEAR Sir,—In reply to your question whether the con- 
sumption of coal and coal-oil would change the centre of gravity of the 
earth, I would say that, in theory, it might, because the matter dug ~ 
out of the earth is, as you say, diffused through the atmosphere. Thus 
we might expect a change in the direction away from the region of the 
coal-mines. At the same time a very simple calculation will show you 
that the amount of change would’ be so small as to be absolutely inap- 
preciable by any astronomical or physical measurement. The same 
thing would apply to the moment of inertia of the earth, which you 
also seem to have in view. The fact is, that the ratio of the amount of 
coal consumed to the mass of the earth, or even of the atmosphere, is so 
minute that we might regard it as infinitesimal. 


“Yours very respecftully, 
itis nities 
“ComMopORE W. H. Sock, 
“ Engineer-in-Chief, U. 8. N. (Retired), 
“1404 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C.” 


Some months subsequent to the date of the above correspondence 
I learned, for the first time, the results of the latest determination of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, made by Professor Newcomb, United 
States‘ navy. 

The calculations made by this distinguished mathematician show 
that the angle of the obliquity had scareely changed a fraction of a 
second since the last recorded observation, in 1825. With this reliable 
information at hand, I at once surrendered the opinion I had enter- 
tained as to the effect on the centre of gravity of the earth by a change 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic, and yet it would seem impossible that 
the transformation and change of position of such enormous amounts 
of solid and liquid matter should continue year after year without 
producing some change in what is supposed to be the normal condition 
of our planet. 

It must be evident to scientists that there are in course of develop- 
ment causes of immeasurable magnitude, the effects of which will, in 
course of time, produce results, the character and extent of which it 
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is impossible now to anticipate. Take, for instance, the transforma- 
tion of coal and petroleum alone. By the last United States census, 
reported in 1895, it is there shown that for the ten years ending with 
1894 there was an output of 417,120,490 tons of anthracite and 
1,024,134,546 tons of bituminous, a total of 1,441,255,036 tons of 
solid matter transformed into gas and vapor, less its residuum. 

In a report made to the director of the geological survey, in 1894, 
by Mr. David T. Day, geologist in charge, he gives a tabulated state- 
ment (under the heading, “‘ World’s Product of Coal’), in which he 
shows that the production of coal for the years 1892-93 amounted to 
566,589,666 tons. 

Through the courtesy of B. F. Stevens, Esq., the United States 
dispatch agent in London, I was furnished with a copy of a report 
made to the British House of Commons in 1894. This report shows 
the total output of coal of the United Kingdom between the years 
1854 and 1898, inclusive, to have been 4,933,081,082 tons of two 
thousand pounds. 

It will be observed that, in discussing the subject of coal production 
and its transformation, I have confined my remarks exclusively to out- 
puts of the United States and Great Britain. 

It is within the limits of possibility to state that there has been 
more coal consumed throughout the world in the last sixty years than 
during all of the previous history of coal production. 


PETROLEUM. 


Again, iin to the census report of 1895. It is there stated 
that, during a period of thirty-four years,—i.e., from 1859 to 1893,— 
there was produced in the United States the enormous total of 100,- 
000,000 tons of petroleum,—+.e., our planet was relieved of this vast 
measure of liquid matter, never again to return to its original form, 
but being transformed into gas and vapor, less its residuum, mixes 
with our atmosphere. : 


VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 


It is perfectly safe to assert that no human intelligence can esti- 
mate, even approximately, the prodigious outflow of volcanic matter 
thrown to the surface of the earth, there to cool and form a part of 
its outer surface crust. 

“ Elisée Reclus,” in describing the eruption of Etna in 1865, says, 
“On the 2d of February the principal current, the breadth of which 
varied from two hundred to three hundred yards, with an average 
thickness of forty-nine feet, reached the upper ledge of escarpment 
Colla-Vecchia, or Colla-Grand, three miles from the fissure of the 
eruption, and plunged like a cataract into the gorge below. . . 


' “Tn front of the cataract and under the jet itself there was formed 
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incessantly increasing slope of lava, which ultimately filled up the 
ravine and, indeed, prolonged the slope of the valley above. . . . 

“From the reservoir, which was more than one hundred and 
sixty feet deep, the stream continued to flow to the east, towards 
Mascalia, filling up to the brink the winding gorge of a dried-up 
rivulet. . . . And yet this eruption, one of the most important in our 
epoch, is but an insignificant episode in the history of the mountain, 
it was but a mere pulsation of Etna.” 

It is estimated that there are in existence at this time “ not less 
than two hundred and fifty active volcanoes” of greater or less energy, 
each contributing its share in the work of removing earth’s molten 
mass from its centre to its circumference. 

In calling attention to the changing form and location of vast 
weights of earth matter, and its tendency to disturb its inertia, I do 
not wish to be understood as comparing these weights (enormous as 
they are) with the estimated weight of our planet (sextillion tons), but 
rather to invite attention to the subject of the transformation and 
change in form of matter and the tendency to affect the supposed nor- 
mal condition of our planet, in hopes that there may be a further dis- 
cussion of the subject by some of your many readers. 


Ws. H. SHockx, 
U. 8. Navy. 


N orz.—I am indebted to the Associated Press for the location and dates of the 
earthquakes referred to in this paper. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


SHIPS, TORPEDO-BOATS, AND ADMINISTRATION. 


ARGENTINA. 


TorpPEDO-Boats : DEscRIPTION.—The special feature of these boats, 
which are building by Messrs. Yarrow & Co., of Poplar, is that the 
sides and deck over the boilers and engines are armored. The sides 
amidships are vertical, instead of tumbling home as in the “Sokol,” 
and the bow has considerable flare in order to render the boats drier in 
aseaway. The hull is divided into numerous water-tight compart- 
ments, but there are no water-tight doors below water. The principal 
details are: 

Armament.—One fixed 18-inch torpedo-tube in the stem; two 18- 
inch swivel tubes aft, fitted for discharge on either side ; one 14-pounder 
R. F. G. on the conning-tower forward; one 6-pounder R. F. G. on 
each side amidships, and one on deck aft; one Maxim machine-gun on 
each side over the conning-tower. 

Protection.—The sides and deck covered with thin armament over 
the entire length of boiler and engine spaces ; coal protection. 

Motive- Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines ; six Yarrow 
water-tube boilers, designed to supply with ease steam for 4000 I. H. P. 
Total coal capacity, 80 tons. 

Demensions.—Length, 190 feet; beam, 19.5 feet. 


AUSTRIA. 


PERSONNEL.—According to the Rang-Liste for 1896, the number 
of officers on the active list of the navy is as follows: 1 admiral; 3 
vice-admirals ; 8 rear-admirals; 20 captains of battle-ships ; 36 frigate 
captains ; 31 corvette captains; 153 lieutenants of the first class; 75 
lieutenants of the second class; 183 sub-lieutenants; and 159 cadets; 
1 inspector-general of hospitals ; 3 deputy inspectors ; 57 doctors ; 158 
accountant officers ; 9 chaplains ; 52 chief and other engineers ; and 181 
students at the naval academy. 


BULGARIA. 


DanvuBE FioTitLa.—The Bulgarian Sobranyé has appropriated 
1,200,000 francs ($231,600) for the reorganization and strengthening 
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of the Bulgarian Danube flotilla, the excavation works at the Iron 
Gates having made it possible for the Austrian monitors to reach Bul- 
garian soil by the Danube. 


CHILE. 


“Capitan Muniz GAMERO”: LauncH.—This 30-knot torpedo- 
boat of the “destroyer” type, a sister to the “ Qu ail’’ and three others 
building for the British navy, and to the “ Capitan Orella” and two 
others, building for Chile at the same works, was launched at the yard 
of the Messrs. Laird, Birkenhead, on March 3. 


FRANCE. 


DeEsIGNS FOR SUBMARINE Boats.—The French Minister of 
Marine has offered a prize of 10,000 francs ($1930) for the best design 
of a submarine boat. If several of the designs submitted are meritori- 
ous, additional prizes of less amount may be given to the unsuccessful 
competitors who present designs of considerable merit. The minimum 
requirements are: a speed of 12 knots on the surface, with a radius of 
action of 100 miles; a speed of 8 knots when submerged, with a radius 
of action of 10 miles ; two torpedoes, ready for launching, to be carried ; 
total displacement not to exceed 200 tons. Plans are to be accom- 
panied by full explanations in prescribed form, and they may be either 
signed or anonymous. A competition for associated apparatus has also 
been opened, with prizes amounting in all to 10,000 francs. 

“D’Assas”: Launcu.—This protected cruiser, of 3804 tons 
(metric), a sister ship to the “ Cassard” and “ Du Chyla,” was launched 
at the yard of the Ateliers et Chantiers de la Loire, St. Nizaire, March 
28, 1896. A full description of the “Du Chayla” is given in the 
Notes for April, 1896, page 355. 

“Casstnr”: Trrats.—The last trials of the torpedo-vessel “ Cas- 
sini,” 925 tons, gave a speed of 21.174 knots with 5594 I. H. P. 
The “ D’Iberville,” a sister ship, attained 21.6 knots on trial. 

“SuRPRISE”; Triats, DeEscripTion.—This gun-vessel of 613 
tons (623 metric) completed her forced-draft trials on March 21. The 
results were: I. H. P., 853: revolutions, 148 ; speed, 13.4 knots. The 
“ Surprise” was built at the yard of Messrs. A. Normand & Company. 
Havre, where she was launched, April 24, 1895. The hull is com- 
posite, with steel topsides. The wood planking, in two thicknesses, 
is carried up from the keel to a point about half-way from the water- 
line to the main deck ; from there up the topsides have steel plating 
without wood sheathing. The bottom is coppered. Three masts 
will be fitted to give moderate sail power. The estimated cost was 
$240,864. The principal details are : 

Armament.—Two 100-millimetre (3.9 inch) R. F. G. ; four 65-mil- 
limetre (2.56-inch) R. F. G., four 3-pounder R. F. G. 
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Motive-Power.—Single screw, vertical, triple-expansion engine de- 
signed to devlop 650 I. H. P. with natural draft and 850 with forced 
draft. Maximum estimated speed, 13 knots. Coal supply, 78 tons, 

Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 183.75 feet ; beam 
24.6 feet ; depth amidships, 13.9 feet ; draught forward, 8 feet: draught 
aft, 12.25 feet ; displacement, 613 (623 metric) tons. 

“ Bouvines”: TRriau.—lIn order to satisfy public opinion, which 
had been misled by newspaper reports, the “ Bouvines” has recently 
undergone a full power trial in commission. The mean speed de- 
veloped was 15.3 knots, and the trial was satisfactory in all respects, 


GERMANY. 


PERSONNEL.—According to the Rang-Liste for 1896, there are on 
the active list of the fleet: 1 admiral; 5 vice-admirals; 10 rear-ad- 
mirals; 40 captains; 76 corvette captains; 156 captain-lieutenants; 
234 lieutenants; 165 sub-lieutenants; 132 naval cadets; 3 chief 
engineers; 13 first engineers; 30 engineers; 49 engineers of the 
lower rank; 10 torpedo engineers of various grades; 115 medical 
officers; 77 accountant officers. Four officers are placed 2 la suite of 
various ranks, and 8 captains, 9 corvette captains, and one captain 
Jieutenant, who have shore appointments, are on the half-pay list, 
In the marine infantry, attached to the coast-defense service, are 1 
colonel, 3 majors, 9 captains, and 9 first lieutenants, with four officers 
a la suite. The dock-vard and torpedo officers are 67 in number, of 
which 21 are of the latter class. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Nava EstIMATES AND BUILDING PROGRAMME FOR 1896-97. 
—The estimates for 1896-97 amount to £21,823,000 ($106,201 ,629.- 
50), or £3,122,000 more than the original estimates of 1895-96, and 
£4,456,900 more than those of 1894-95. 

The contemplated increase of personnel is 4900, raising the total 
number of officers, seamen, firemen, artificers, boys, coast-guard, and 
marines to 93,750. The increase will consist of 61 commissioned 
officers, 30 subordinate officers, 8 warrant officers, 1800 seamen class, 
342 artisans, 2028 engineer and fire-room ratings, 131 miscellaneous, 
and 500 marines. In order to reduce the number of boys in the train- 
ing ships, without diminishing the number of entries, the course of 
training has been reduced from 20 to16 months. The scheme includes 
a slight increase of the ages of entry, and will enable intelligent boys 
to obtain the rating of boy, first class, at an earlier date than hitherto. 

The pay of engineer and warrant officers has been increased, espe- 
cially that of the former. The total number of officers of the naval 
reserve is raised to 1300, and the number of those who have served 
for twelve months in the navy, or who are now serving, is 158. 
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This latter figure is exclusive of 69 officers who have been trans- 
ferred to the supplemental list of the navy. Provision is made in 
the estimates for increasing the list of lieutenants and sub-lieutenants 
of the reserve by 50 each. 

The vessels of the new programme are: Five battle-ships of about 
12,900 tons, four first-class cruisers of about 11,000 tons, three second- 
class cruisers of about 5600 tons, six third-class cruisers of about 2135 
tons, and twenty-eight torpedo-boat destroyers. Eight of the latter 
have been recently ordered, as it was urgently necessary that they 
should be commenced without delay. Three of the battle-ships and | 
one first-class cruiser wil] be built in the dock-yards; the remainder. 
by contract. 

New Batr.e-Suips.—These vessels, four in number, are described 
as improved “ Renowns.” The battery will consist of four 12-inch, 
twelve 6-inch S. R. F. G., and smaller pieces. The armor protection 
will be twelve inches thick on the barbette and six inches on the water- 
line and side ; there will be, of course, a protective deck. The 6-inch 
guns are said to be all mounted in casemates. The engine-power is to 
be 15,000; the estimated speed is 18.5 knots; and the coal-supply, 
900 tons at load draught. The dimensions are: Length, 390 feet ; 
beam, 74 feet; mean load draught, 25.5 feet; displacement at this 
draught, 12,900 tons. One will be built at Portsmouth, one at Devon- 
port, and one other at a dock-yard, while two will be built by contract. 
Though styled first-class battle-ships, these vessels more nearly resemble 
powerful armored cruisers. 

New Cruisers.—These vessels are said to be, as noted above, sim- 
ilar in all respects to the vessels of the “ Diadem,” “ Talbot,” and 
“Pelorus” classes. Contracts for five of the third-class have been 
placed : two with the Earle Shipbuilding Company, of Hull; two with 
the Palmer Shipbuilding Company, of Jarrow; and one with Sir W. 
Armstrong, Mitchell & Company. The contract prices vary between 
£110,000 and £123,000 for each vessel. The sixth ship of the class 
will be built at Sheerness. 

“ PROSERPINE”: Keet Larp.—The keel of this small protected 
cruiser of 2135 tons was laid at Sheerness Dock- Yard, March 3, 1896. 

“Mars”: FLoaTep.—This new first-class battle-ship, 14,900 tons 
of the “‘ Magnificent” class, was floated out of the dock in which she 
was built, at the yard of the Messrs. Laird, Birkenhead, March 31, 
1896. Her keel was laid June 2, 1894. 

“ Doris,” “ Dirpo”: Launcu.—These protected cruisers of 5600 
tons have both been launched. The launch of the “ Doris” took place at 
the yard of the Naval Construction and Armaments Company, Barrow, 
March 3, 1896, and was successful in all respects. The “ Dido” was 
less fortunate. This cruiser is building at the yard of the Glasgow 
Engineering and Iron ne rns Govan, and an attempt 
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was made to launch her on March 17. When about half-way to the 
water the ground sunk under the ways and the ship stuck in this 
position. After working night and day, during which time she was 
worked along foot by foot, she was eventually floated on the morning ° 
of March 20. A careful examination was made in dry-dock and the 
injuries are said to be unimportant. 

“MonArcn”: Triat SPEED.—This old-type battle-ship, which 
has recently been extensively repaired and fitted with new engines and 
boilers, has completed her steam trials, on which she attained a speed 
of 15.7 knots with forced draft. 


ITALY. 


The Italian government is much troubled to find money for carry- 
ing on new naval work. It is now evident to all that the sale of the 
“ Garibaldi” to Argentina was almost a necessity. The “ Varese,” a 
sister ship, was likewise to have been sold, but the opposition in the 
Italian press and parliament was so strong that the plan has been given 
up. The new cruiser to replace the “Garibaldi” is not to be built at 
present, owing to lack of funds, and the laying down of the two new 
cruisers “Principe di Napoli” and “ Regina Margherita” has been 
postponed indefinitely. Moreover the work upon the vessels building 
in government yards has almost stopped. The cause of the shortage 
is said to be the expenses of the war in Africa. 

“CarLo ALBERTO”: LauNncH, DescrrpTion.—This armored 
cruiser, a sister to the “ Vittor Pisani,” was launched at Spezia, March 
14,1895. The freeboard ishigh. Above the main deck there is a short 
forecastle and rather long poop. The bulwarks forward and aft are 
carried in slightly to increase the are of fire of the four upper 6-inch 
guns. There are two military masts each carrying two fighting tops; 
and two smoke-pipes are fitted. The complement of officers and men 
is 460. The hull is of steel without sheathing. The principal charac- 
teristics are : 

Armament.—Twelve 152-millimetre (6-inch) S.R.F.G.; eight on 
the gun-deck in broadside in the central citadel, four each side, mounted 
in slightly recessed ports ; four on the main-deck, protected by shields 
only, one over each corner of the citadel. Six 120-millimetre (4.7-inch) 
R. F.G.: one on forward part of forecastle, one on after-part of poop ; 
four in broadside on main-deck over central citadel, between upper 
6-inch guns; all protected by shields. Ten 6-pounder R. F. G. ; ten 
1-pounder R. F. G.; two machine guns. Five submerged torpedo- 
tubes are fitted: one in stem and one in each bow and quarter. 

Protection—Complete water-line belt, 5.9 inches thick beneath 
central citadel, thence tapering to 2.75 inches at stem and _ stern. 
Above the belt, for about two-fifths the length amidships, abreast the 
hoiler and engine compartments, the side is armored to the level of the 
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main-deck (the highest deck extending the full length of the ship) 
with 5.9-inch armor; thwartship bulkheads, 3.94 inches thick, join 
the ends of this armor, thus forming a central citadel. The armor 
deck over the citadel is 1.97 inches thick ; protective deck 0.87 inch at 
ends and over coal-bunkers, and 1.46 inches on the slopes under the 
casemate, Additional protection is secured by double bottoms, coffer- 
dams, etc. The armor is of nickel-steel (3 per cent.) and is not face- 
hardened. 

Motive Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines of 8600 I. 
H. P. with natural draft (6 hours) and 13,000 I. H. P. with forced 
draft (1.5 hours) ; corresponding speeds, 18 and 20 knots. There are 
eight boilers, in four water-tight compartments, carrying steam at 156 
pounds. The coal-supply is 1000 tons. In addition, a considerable 
quantity of liquid fuel is carried in the double bottoms. 

Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 324.8 feet; beam, 
59.15 feet ; draught aft, 22.97 feet; displacement, 6500 metric tons. 


JAPAN. 


New GOVERNMENT Navaut WorkKs.—The Army and Navy 
Gazette says that the increase of the Japanese fleet is being carried on - 
concurrently with the creation of necessary works ashore. Consider- 
able progress has been made with the Kuré Arsenal. About 60,000 
tsubo of land have been made good by filling-in and leveling. Three 
factories of about 2300 tsubo each have been built, and two of these 
are in working order for the manufacture of quick-firing guns. The 
first orders have been given for a number of five 1-inch and five 9-inch 
pieces. The third structure, the iron foundry, will also shortly com- 
mence operations. Torpedo shops'and dynamite laboratories are also 
in progress, and still later the government will found other factories 
and workshops deemed necessary to the perfect equipment of a first- 
class arsenal, The new dock at the Sasebo Dock- Yard, which was begun 
in March, 1893, was opened December 5, 1895. The length is 443 
feet ; breadth at entrance, 118 feet. 

“Fost”: Launcu.— This first-class battle-ship was launched at the 
yard of the Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Company, Black- 
wall (London), March 31, 1896. She is, in all essential respects, a 
sister to the “ Yashima,” described in last month’s NorEs., 


NETHERLANDS. 


“Nras”; Triats.—This steel gun-boat for the Netherlands co- 
lonial marine, launched at Amsterdam, July 11, 1895, has completed 
her trials. The results with forced draft were: I. H. P., 1230; speed, 
13 knots. The battery of the “ Nias” consists of three 4.7-inch, three 
2.95-inch, and two 1-pounders, all R. F.G. The dimensions of the 
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vessel are: Length, 167.3 feet; beam, 30.84 feet; draught, aft, 11.8 
feet ; displacement, 810 tons (metric), A sister ship, the “ Mataram,” 
is under construction. 














ROUMANIA. . 

n 

INCREASE OF FLEET PROJECTED.—“ The Viedomosti has been de 
insisting lately upon a danger it apprehends in the increase of Rou- are 
manian naval strength in the Black Sea. Roumania is already pos- rat 






sessed of several vessels, others are being built, and still more are pro- 
jected. Some years ago the naval base was transferred from Galatz to 
Tsiglin on the Euxine, and the fortifications of Kustendje, now ter- 
minated, were put in hand, that place being the winter station of the 
little fleet. Thus a new condition has been set up since the reconstitu- 
tion of the Russian Black Sea fleet ten years since, and now the waters 
of the Euxine, says the Viedomosti, reserved exclusively to Russia and 
Turkey, are to become the scene of the operations of a new fleet, of 
which the value can no longer be despised, and which promises to in- 
crease year by year. The Russian organ accordingly demands to know 
if the attention of the Roumanian government should not be drawn to 
existing treaties. Ten years ago like remarks were being made in re- 
gard to Russia herself.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 























RUSSIA. 


Russtan Nava Instruction: ADVANCED CouRsE.—“ The 
Invalide Russe announces that a new course of advanced instruction has 
been opened at the Nicolas Naval Academy. It includes naval strategy 
and tactics, military naval tactics (by which is probably meant the con- 
duct of* combined naval and military operations), geograpby, naval 
history, and international law. Lectures are made to illustrate and 
accompany practical naval tactics, such as are necessary for commanders 
of ships and squadrons. Those admitted to the instruction are staff 
officers and lieutenants of the fleet of at least six years’ seniority, who 
have followed the courses in one of the academies or torpedo or gunnery 
schools of the navy. This year the four months’ course will extend up 
to May 1. It is being attended by nineteen officers. The test will not 
be by examination, but by the presentation by candidates of essays upon 
the subjects dealt with. Next year this system of training is to be ex- 
tended.”— Army and Navy Gazette. 

New Torpepo-Boats or “Soko.” Type.—The Russian govern- 
ment has decided to add to the fleet a number of torpedo-boats of the 
“ Sokol” type, and have invited the builders of that very successful 
craft—Messrs. Yarrow & Co., of Poplar—to co-operate with the 
Franco-Russian works for the construction of the boats at St. Peters- 
i burg. 
| “Kiev”: Launcu.—This twin-screw steamer for the Russian 
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_ Volunteer Fleet, a sister to the “ Vladimir,” was launched at the yard 
of Messrs. J. & G. Thomson, Clydebank, February 17,1896. The 
dimensions are: Length, 419 feet; beam, 49.5 feet; depth, 32 feet ; 
tonnage, 5400. Under the poop there is accommodation for a limited 
number of first-class passengers, while the whole of the main deck is 
devoted to quarters for third-class passengers or troops. The engines 
are twin-screw, triple-expansion, and of sufficient power to insure a good 
rate of speed. 

L. 8. Van Duzer, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Warrant Rank in the Navy. 
(From the New York Herald.) 

Amone the changes in the personnel 
of the navy made necessary by the new 
conditions of life and work on shipboard 
two are especially important. The Herald 
has heretofore called attention to the pro- 
priety of improving the position of the 
apothecaries, and as this reform is being 
resolutely championed by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, it stands a 
good chance of success. 

Another even more desirable step 
towards increasing the efficiency of our 
sea-going ships is the advancement of 
chief machinists to warrant rank. At 
present they are chief petty officers only, 
with very moderate pay and no perma- 
nence of tenure. By giving the machin- 
ists an opportunity for promotion to 
warrant rank a better grade of mechanics 
will be secured for the navy, and it will 
be possible to relieve the engineer officers 
of engine-room watch duty. 

In view of the high scientific educa- 
tion given to the engineers, it is absurd 
and unnecessary that they should be re- 
quired to look after the details of their 
department. On board the great ocean 
liners, which are driven at a speed rarely 
attempted in the navy, the engine- and 
fire-rooms are in charge of practical 
mechanics. 

The navy should have a similar force 
to do the same kind of duty, leaving the 
engineers free to supervise and direct 
the work generally and to use their pro- 





‘ 
fessional knowledge as experts in emer- 
gencies. 

Warrant rank should be given to both 
apothecaries and chief machinists. 


Ir would seem that the fictionists can 
never weary of France during the years 
of the First Revolution and of the First 
and Second Empires as a ground for the 
action of their stories. And in truth he 
who seeks latitude for his imagination 
cannot do better than to choose the years 
1789-1795 for the period of his plot. So 
incredible were the bloody events of these 
years*that we can question the proba- 
bility of no situations into which the 
author is pleased to place his characters, 
nor do the most extraordinary exhibitions 
of courage and daring startle us in the 
least, for the actual history of these trou- 
blous times is far more wonderful than 
the imaginary experiences of his puppets 
ever offered to us by any writer of the 
present century, excepting Dumas, pére. 

Taking up # romance of the lives of 
those playing a part during the years of 
the First Empire we accept as heroes only 
active men wearing an ever-ready sabre. 
All mankind must admire men that suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the impossible by 
force of sheer bravery and daring, and 
there is surely no group in the world’s 
history that can be depended upon to 
send the blood coursing so rapidly 
through the veins of the reader as the 
picture again and again offered to our 
never-tired palate,—the man of small 
stature, of pale face and eagle eyes, 
dressed in » simple uniform of the guard, 
and surrounded by a score of brilliantly 
dressed men, as a body, perhaps the 
greatest staff ever attached to a general, 
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while in the background a company of 
his ‘‘ Vielles Moustaches” stand with 
loving eyes fixed on their little corporal. 

The Second Empire offers a less heroic 
study. Here we haveas chief personage 
the crafty politician, the wily schemer, 
in the midst of the riotous confusion of 
a profligate and extravagant court, to- 
wards the closing years of his reign torn 
between his own ideas, not always use- 
less, and the machinations of his hand- 
some and intriguing wife, yielding to her 
finally in a moment of bodily and mental 
weakness, the result of an incurable 
malady, and marching to the front at the 
head of an army almost destitute of the 
necessaries of a great eampaign and offi- 
cered by one of the most complete aggre- 
gations of incompetents ever thrown 
together by force of circumstances. Em- 
peror, army, and government, thanks 
to the united genius of Bismarck and 
Moltke, disappear as does the mist atday- 
break, and France is a republic for the 
third time. 

We have at hand three recent publica- 
tions of fiction, each volume written to 
illustrate one of the above epochs. Be- 


ginning in the chronological order we 
take up ‘‘When Greek meets Greek,”’ 
by Joseph Hatton. (J. B. Lippincott 


Company, 1896.) 

A careful perusal of this book causes 
sincere regret that the author has not 
been able to make more of the oppor- 
tunities offered him by the “ Reign of 
Terror,’’ the time about which he writes. 
Commencing with the tenth of August, 
1792, and the massacre of the Swiss 
troops by the Parisian ‘rabble, we are 
carried along until a short time before 
the fall of Robespierre, in the company 
of half a dozen royalists and a republi- 
can high in the confidence of the leaders 
of his party. Our interest centres in the 
struggles and final triumph of the Count 
de Fournier with his natural brother the 
Deputy Grébauval. Both love the same 
woman, Mathilde, daughter of a well- 
drawn old aristocrat, the Dukede Louvet, 
and ofcourse it is the rivalry between 
them for her hand that causes all the 
trouble. Incidentally we become inter- 
ested in a second pair of lovers, Jaffray 
Ellicott, a young Anglo-American, sec- 
retary to Grébauval, and Marie Bruyet, 
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a& warm sympathizer with her patrons, 
the family of de Louvet, but the daugh- 
ter of one, Laroche, the most notorious 
‘of the republican secret police. 

It seems a pity that the author has been 
unable to carry us with a firmer hand. 
Never, until his last twenty-five pages, 
are we able to delude ourselves with the 
belief that we are living in the times and 
mixing with the people about whom we 
are reading ; but perhaps the real fault 
of the novel is its length. The action is 
too long drawn out and in consequence 
sadly weakened. Up springs our atten- 
tion with one or two strong chapters, 
only to drop again while we plough 
through page after page of unnecessary 
and uninteresting matter. Two scenes, 
however, are particularly good. The 
first, at the trial of the old duke and his 
courageous exposition of the attitude 
held by himself and all patriotic aristo- 
crats towards the king and the country ; 
the second scene, a dialogue between 
Count de Fournier—while disguised as 
his half-brother the republican deputy, 
whom he has just killed and secreted,— 
between the two men the family resem- 
blance is marked—and the ‘‘ Incorrupti- 
ble’ citizen Robespierre. 

All in all the book is well worth peru- 
sal, and even the mildest of historical 
romance comes as a relief after the recent 
flood of studies concerning the woman 
who did or didn't. 

The latest volume of collected stories, 
from the pen of Dr. Conan Doyle (The 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, 1896), carries us 
in a most delightful way, at the side of 
one of the Imperial Guard, through Po- 
land, Spain, Germany, and Northern 
France during the campaign of 1814. 
Eight distinct tales are here bound to- 
gether, and but few readers who admire 
a resourceful hero, though he be “one 
who is all spurs and moustaches, with 
never a thought beyond women and 
horses,’’ will complain of a wasted mo- 
ment in traveling through the scenes of 
the stalwart Brigadier’s adventures. 

The author has handled his chief per- 
sonage with an exquisite touch, and we 
seem to live in the real presence of the 
old soldier, who, with the children and 
gossips about his chair, spends his hap- 
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piest moments in retracing his life, 


though the emperor and Waterloo are a’ 


quarter of a century in the past. ‘ Dear 
old Gerard,’’ what an admirable old block- 
head he was; a man who might never 
rise to the highest grades because of a 
constitutional absence of all ability to 
think for himself, but one who would 
and could move earth and heaven to carry 
out an order—or kiss a fresh pair of lips. 
‘‘ The best blade in the six light cavalry 
brigades,”’ and the bearer of seventeen 
scars, it was his boast that he had fought 
the men and kissed the women in four- 
teen separate kingdoms, and in faith we 
must not doubt his word. During the 
course of the eagle over Europe, while 
‘‘the grand dukes and electors and 
princes thronged round Napoleon like 
puppies round their master, each hoping 
that some bone-might be thrown to him,”’ 
it was indeed an icy heart that could re- 
sist a light cavalryman of the Guard, 
that wonderful body of men whose pres- 
tige is undenied to this day. 

Like all of his fellows, Gerard pillaged 
in conquered territory. ‘‘ Get me to Pas- 
tores,’’ he cried to a Spanish priest, ‘ and 
you shall have a rosary of golden beads.”’ 
‘‘T had taken one from the convent of 
Spiritu Santo. It shows how necessary 
it is to take what you can when you are 
upon a campaign, and how the most un- 
likely things may become useful.” . 

Again, ‘‘ There are some soldiers who 
profess to care nothing for art and the 
like, but I have always been drawn to- 
wards it myself, in which respect I show 
my good taste and my breeding. I re- 
member, for example, that when Lefebvre 
was selling the plunder after the fall of 
Danzig, I bought a very fine picture, 
called ‘Nymphs Surprised in a Wood,’ 
and I carried it with me through two 
campaigns, until my charger had the 
misfortune to put his foot through it.” 

He is about to be tortured to death by 
a guerrilla band of England’s Castilian 
allies in the Peninsula, and he determines 
that one prisoner at least shall not quail 
before them. ‘TI lay there thinking of 
the various girls who would mourn for 
me, and of my dear old mother, and of 
the deplorable loss which I should be 
both to my regiment.and tu the emperor, 
and I am not ashamed to confess to you 
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that I shed tears as I thought of the gen- 
eral consternation which my premature 
end would give rise to.’’ 

Thus the stories go, filled with a de- 
lightful mixture of French bravery, 
weakness towards women and vanity, that 
self-conceit without which no man was 
ever a great executive. Being an Eng. 
lishman, it is quite in nature for Dr. 
Doyle to give Napoleon a few cuts, but 
we must protest, from our point of view 
of the emperor’s character, we cannot 
believe that he could ever send a man to 
deliberate assassination. In the second 
story he is made to send an old servant, 
disguised in one of the celebrated gray 
coats, to keep an appointment with two 
Corsicans who have sworn to kill the 
apostate brother of their secret order and 
who expect him to obey their summons 
and meet them in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau by night. Dr. Doyle is, however, 
too partial to fair play by his very nature 
to indulge in those petty cuts and digs 
against Buonaparte so. much cultivated 
by English writers as a rule, and every 
admirer of the First Empire or of deeds 
of breathless daring, told with splendid 
skill, will rejoice to get this book in his 
hands. Once begun, there is no stop- 
ping until the last page is read. 

Turning to “The American in Paris,” 
by Dr. Eugene Coleman Savidge (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1896), we find a 
work called by the author, ‘A Bio- 
graphical Novel of the Franco-Prussian 
War.” And yet this book certainly is 
notanovel. True, through its pages we 
have a glimpse at times of love-making 
between a young American and one of 
the most notorious women of the Court 
of Louis Napoleon, but our attention is 
bestowed far more seriously and carefully 
upon a narration of the events leading to 
the war and the miserable conditions of 
the French armies and people until the 
fall of the Commune. Each chapter is 
headed with two or more quotations from 
the speeches and writings of a score of 
the most illustrious men in Europe, 
statesmen, warriors, and littérateurs,and 
at every point of the narrative we are 
brought in contact with these men, while 
their own words, deftly extracted froma 
variety of sources, are woven into the 
dialogue with considerable ingenuity. 
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The book is, in fact, an epitome of the 
war history of 1870-1871, and the author, 
with a great hatred for Louis Napoleon 
and a strong admiration for his renowned 
uncle, the great captain, is at pains to 
impress us with the vast difference be- 
tween the systems of government of these 
two men,—namely, that the first emperor 
pursued a policy of universal liberation 
and freedom for all men,—until 1812 at 
least, at which time it is intimated that 
Napoleon thought more of his pride and 
power than of his fellow-mortals,—and 
that the second of his name to govern 
attempted to rule as a despot, and in so 
doing lost the love of his people and the 
throne of France. 

Incidentally our American millionaires 
come in for a warning that the way of 
all despots ishard. ‘‘I am not like other 
men for whom Jaws were made, was the 
self-assumed immunity from the common 
obligation which ruined Napoleon; 
which menaces the American republic 
in the persons of its gold gathering law- 
breakers or their progeny,—the sensa- 
tion-seeking, pleasure-bent, Napier- 
Americans. This most tempting of all 
class privileges, treason to the very prin- 
ciple which saved even the opulents from 
intellectual, spiritual, and political bond- 


age, is a dangerous example to set the 


out-voting millions. They, too, can act 
unfairly, vote special exemptions, and 
impose graded income taxes; they, like- 
wise, may swerve from that fair-play 
which is the nation’s hope of the millen- 
nium Napoleon said he had at heart and 
the nation’s safeguard against that fate 
predicted by Macaulay.” 

Readers will find many historical state- 
ments throughout this book that are open 
to argument. To meet the author on 
every doubtful point would necessitate 
another volume as large as this work 
itself. 


From a series of sketches descriptive 
of the gods and the goddesses, being pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Every Saturday 
Review, we take this account of Mars: 

In the mythic days there were many 
of this name; it was a fad of every coun- 
try to give its greatest slugger this war- 
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like cognomen But the oneI am about 
to depict is the*individual who, accord- 
ing to Homer, was the son of Jupiter and 
Juno. In respect to this statement Ovid 
differs from the great poet, and most 
positively asserts that Mars was a son of 
Junoalone! Ovid backs up his alarming 
theory by showing that Juno was huffy 
and jealous; that Jupiter should have 
brought a daughter, Minerva, into the 
world without female aid, and therefore 
she was determined to show her spouse 
that she also possessed an automatic 
self-regulating incubator,—hence Mars. 
After this feat of Juno’s, our claim to 
the new woman appears preposterous. 

It is a pretty fable and equally as re- 
liable as some of the tales we read about 
the North Pole and the Keeley cure. But 
if I were Mars and were up for member- 
ship in the Cincinnati Society or Colonial 
Dames, I should without hesitation pre- 
empt Ovid’s credentials respecting my 
birth; for Jupe’s record, morally, is at 
its best far worse than that poor old com- 
positor’s, Ben. Franklin’s, and it appears 
that the descendants of the latter are 
deemed unworthy. Mars himself was 
not quite so lily white as Cesar’s wife is 


_painted ; we learn that he was an ardent 


disciple of Bacchus and Eros. This is a 
refined, partisan way of saying that he 
loved his tod and pretty women. 

But he was the Olympian secretary of 
war, and it is not unlikely that the office 
led him into many errors and indiscre- 
tions, which he might have escaped had 
he remained a respectable private citizen. 
In selecting cabinet ministers in the olden 
days, I find they were governed by the 
same high standard we have faithfully 
adhered to down to the present time. 
Mars knew little of war, less of military 
history, absolutely nothing of organiza- 
tion, nor of the character or control of 
men. So it will be perceived, according 
to our lights (and liver), he was eminently 
qualified for the office. In one respect 
he showed superiority over the secretaries 
of latter days. Mars did not attempt to 
inaugurate new systems and abolish old 
customs of the service with his entrée to 
office. He knew that he had the power 
to do so, and he was aware that such 
action would place him in position to 
enable him to say at future gatherings, 
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‘While I had the honor of being in the | Jupe settled the question by changing 


cabinet of the late President Jupiter I 
did so and so.”’ Frail and susceptible 
as he was, yet he was above such weak- 
nesses. 

Mars was a stickler for regulations and 
customs of the service. He never doffed 
his helmet nor laid aside his spear, not 
even when engaged in his favorite semi- 
official employment,—making war on 
some fair maiden’s heart. The only 
occasion on record when he abandoned 
his spear was upon a moonlight night 
when he took Phryne sleighing. Mars 
really fancied himself of greater conse- 
quence than he was, and he had a way of 
making things his own and of gratifying 
his desires ‘‘ By Order.’’ A way that 
many of our department and past com- 
manders have successively adopted. Mars 
had a sister named Bellona,—a branch of 
the Sausage family; though she was the 
goddess of war, yet she cuts no ice in 
history. She spent most of her time on 
beer-saloon counters, and most of the old 
bums used to cut her. 

The Greeks held Mars in some rever- 
ence and sacrificed asses to him, “on 
account of the harsh dissonance of their 
voice,’’—fancying it was the clarion note 
of war. At least this is the reason they 
gave. But after her divorce from him, 
Venus, like every dethroned wife (and 
husband), proved a willing witness. And 
‘she said the reason was because they saw 
the prototype of the secretary in the ass. 
However this may be, it cannot be denied 
that we have had many war ministers 
who bore a strong resemblance to the 
long-eared animal that takes no pride in 
ancestry and entertains little hope of 
posterity. This may be owing to the 
fact that upon assuming the office they 
are assiduously assailed with asspirations 
to be asstute and avoid going asstray. 

Mars intrigued against the general of 
the army and many officers of less rank ; 
finally, Jupiter became tired of him, and 
he sent the secretary a reminder of his 
Excellency’s executive power in the 
shape of a bolt of thunder. This caused 
Mars to see so many stars that for a few 
moments he was unable to determine 
whether he was a United States flag or a 
bottle of instantaneous cough cure. But 
before he was able to leave his corner 





him into a planet that bears his name, 

That Mars has reformed we gather 
from the fact that he is now able to 
blush,—of which becoming trait none of 
our secretaries while in the flesh have 
been guilty. 


At Chickamauga. 
(From the Times-Herald.) 


WE metat Chickamauga. I hadn’t seen 
him since 

We looked across the trenches and his 
bullet made me wince ; 

But we both shook hands in friendship as 
hearty as could be, 

Though he had marched with Sherman, 
and I had marched with Lee. 


We walked across the ’battle-field where 
once the bullets flew, 

And the green and bending grasses felt 
the fall of crimson dew; 

And we talked the. whole thing over, 
where the flag was waving free; 

How he had marched with Sherman, and 
I had served with Lee. 


The drums had ceased their beating, we 
saw no sabres shine; 

The hair about his forehead fell as snowy 
white as mine, 

And voices seemed to call us o’er the far, 
eternal sea, 

Where the men who marched with Sher- 
man are in camp with those of Lee. 


We parted; eyes grew misty, for we 
knew that nevermore 

We'd meet until the roll-call on the other 
peaceful shore ; 

But both shook hands in friendship, as 
hearty as could be, 

Though he had marched with Sherman, 
and I had fought with Lee. 

Frank L, Stanton. 


Economic AND INDUSTRIAL DELU- 
sions. By Arthur B. and Henry Far- 
quhar. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The work here named, which grew out 
of an address made in 1889, by A. B. 
Farquhar, before the Reform Club of 
New York, and to which Henry Far- 
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quhar added much of the valuable statis- 
tical information given, has for its main 
subject ‘‘A Discussion of the Case for 
Protection,’’ to which is added a chapter 
on the silver question, just now so prom- 
inent an element in American politics. 
The writer is vigorously opposed to the 
doctrine of protection, which he critically 
and thoroughly analyzes, and which, in 
his view, is deeply detrimental to the 
best interests of the country. In his 
examination of this subject he considers 
the abuse of party allegiance, the balance 
of trade question, paternal government 
and industrial progress, the commercial 
rivalry of foreign countries, the home 
market, prices verses wages, revenue with 
incidental protection, the demands of 
agriculture, ete., subjecting them all to 
a close criticism, and examining what he 
looks upon as the protection delusion 
from every point of view. His argu- 
ments are enforced with abundant statis- 
tics and with charts showing the curves 
of commercial activity throughout the 
century, the whole work being the closest 
and most searching study of the subject 
which has of late years been made, and 
one which is amply worthy of being read 
by all who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the arguments for and against the 
great leading question in modern Amer- 
ican politics. As regards Mr. Farquhar’s 
views on the silver question, it will suffice 
to say that he takes the position held by 
most of our financiers, that bimetallism, 
if confined to this country alone, is im- 
practicable, and would be disastrous in 
its consequences. He considers that it 
should not fora moment be considered 
from any other point of view than that 
of internationalism. 


999 QUERIES WITH ANSWERS, UPON 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Sussects. By Burnet Landreth. Phila- 
delphia: David Landreth & Sons. 

We have here a production which 
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should be at once very interesting and 
highly valuable to the agricultural com- 
munity, not to speak of its usefulness to 
the public at large. Its origin was in 
the multitudinous questions which have 
come from all sections of the country to 
the seed-growing house of D. Landreth 
& Sons, on the greatest variety of sub- 
jects connected with gardening and gen- 
eral agriculture. These the firm have 
carefully and conscientiously answered, 
and the queries and answers have grown 
into this closely printed 200-page book, 
which is fairly crammed with informa- 
tion on a thousand less one subjects of 
daily interest. The queries, coming as 


they did, are thoroughly practical, and 
the answers are no less so, and we may 
safely recommend this work as one that 
cannot fail to prove valuable and inter- 
esting both for reading and reference. 


PossiBty the largest strictly Dry- 
Goods Store in America is that of 
Messrs. Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia. This firm, through its exten- 
sive advertising and the accurate, trust- 
worthy method of transacting business, 
has attained a success in mercantile life 
that is not equaled by many. The 
Mail Order Department has customers 
at almost every post-office in the United 
States. Many of these customers have 
been gained through goods advertised 
at special prices. Almost every week a 
neat advertisement of a certain line of 
goods is sent out. .The goods are accu- 
rately described, and the price—which 
invariably covers cost of mailing—is 
named. If the goods are not satisfactory 
to the buyer, they may be returned, and ~ 
the purchase-money will be promptly 
refunded. None need fear to send for 
goods advertised over the name of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier,—in Philadelphia and 
throughout the country their name is a 
synonym for all that is just and fair in 
business. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL THOMAS H. STEVENS, 


Unitep Strats NAVY, retired, died un- | 
| of Lake Erie, sharing with Commodore 


expectedly at the residence of his son-in- 
law, Mr. Robert Bradley, in Rockville, 
Maryland, about four o’clock this morn- 
ing. Admiral Stevens suffered a severe 
attack of indigestion last Sunday, but did 
not regard it as serious, and on Wednes- 
day determined to visit his daughter, 
Mrs. Bradley, and get the advantage of 
the fresh country air and enjoy a rest. 
Accordingly, accompanied by his son, 
Mr. Rowan Stevens, he went to Rock- 
ville in the evening. Yesterday he was 
feeling comparatively well, except for a 
slight pain in the region of the stomach. 

He sat up until ten o’clock last night, 
occasionally dozing, and then retired. 
At two o’clock this morning Mr. Rowan 
Stevens was awakened by his father’s 
heavy breathing and attempted to 
awaken him, but without success. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bradley were immediately 
summoned to the admiral’s side, and 
the former hastened to secure his family 
physician, Dr. Stonestreet. The doctor 
responded at once, but Admiral Stevens 
was dead before the gentleman reached 
the house. The remains will be brought 
this evening to the family residence, No. 
1604 Nineteenth Street. Lieutenant 
Thomas H. Stevens, of the navy, the 
eldest son of the admiral, will also 
reach Washington to-night and the 
arrangements for the funeral will then 
be made. 

Besides the lieutenant, Admiral Ste- 
vens leaves two other sons, Messrs. 
Pierce C. and Rowan Stevens, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Bradley, to 
mourn his loss. gn 

Rear-Admiral Thomas Holdup Ste- 
vens was the son of Captain Thomas 
Holdup Stevens, who reached the highest 





rank then attainable in the navy, and 
who was one of the heroes in the battle 


Perry the honors of that occasion by his 
remarkable accomplishments with the 
sloop ‘ Trippe,” which he commanded. 
The elder Stevens was voted a silver 
medal by Congress for his bravery, and 
presented with a sword by the citizens 
of Charleston, his native place. 

His son, who died this morning, was a 
fit successor of such a parent in the ser- 
vice of his country. Born in Middle- 
town, Conn., in May, 1819, he was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in December, 1836, 
and in 1842 served as aide to President 
Tyler. He was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant May’ 10, 1849, and was in command 
of the schooner ‘‘Ewing’’ from 1852 to 
1855, surveying the California and Ore- 
gon coasts. 

‘When the Civil War began he applied 
for duty at the front and was ordered to 
command the ‘ Ottawa,” one of the 
ninety days’ gunboats. Lieutenant Ste- 
vens drove the fleet of crew of volunteers 
at Erie, Pa. , for the boat, and with it joined 
theSouth Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
of Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont. While 
commanding a division of gunboats 
Lieutenant Stevens drove the fleet of 
Commodore Josiah Tatnall under the 
protection of the forts at Port Royal. In 
the battle of Port Royal which followed 
he engaged Fort Walker at short range. 
He commanded the leading vessel in the 
combined attack of navy and land forces 
on Fort Clinch, March 3, 1862, and the 
capture of the town of St. Mary’s, Ga., 
and also commanded the first expedition 
up the St. James River, occupying May- 
port, Jacksonville, Magnolia, and Pa- 
latka, and Forts Steele and Finigan, cap- 
turing on the same trip the yacht Amer- 
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ica. In May, 1862, he left the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron to take 
command of the steamer ‘“‘ Maratanza.’’ 
With this vessel he was present at the 
battle of West Point, and commanded 
the first expedition to Cumberland and 
White House to open the James River, 
taking part in the demonstration at 
Petersburg and the battle at Malvern 
Hill. 

On the Fourth of July, 1862, he cap- 
tured the Confederate gunboat ‘‘ Teaser,”’ 
and on the 16th of the same month he 
was ordered to the command of the iron- 
clad ‘‘ Monitor,’”’ with which he covered 
the flank of the army on the James 
River and its rear during the with- 
drawal from the Peninsula. While at- 
tached to Commodore Wilkes’s flying 
squadron he captured five prizes in 1862 
and chased the Confederate privateer 
“Florida’’ on the Bahama banks. A 
few days afterwards, on October 7, 1862, 
while off St. George, Bermuda, he stopped 
the steamer ‘‘ Gladiator,’’ which had the 
appearance of a blockade runner, not- 
withstanding she was under the convoy 
of the British sloop of war ‘‘ Desperate.’’ 
Both Stevens and the English captain 
cleared their decks for action, but the 
“Gladiator’’ was not allowed to proceed 
upon its way until Stevens was satisfied 
as to its character. He assumed com- 
mand of the ironclad ‘‘ Patapsco,” in 
August, 1868, and in the engagement 
with the forts in Charleston harbor per- 
formed service of a most gallant char- 
acter. Long before this his courage and 
gallantry and persistent pursuit of the 
enemy wherever he could find it had 
gained for Commander Stevens the sobri- 
quet of ‘Fighting Tom,” and by this 
name he was known throughout the en- 
tire North and detested throughout the 
entire South. 

He had a most severe engagement with 
the batteries on Sullivan’s Island, and 
then led a boat attack on Fort Sumter. 
He afterwards commanded the ‘‘ Oneida”’ 
of the Western Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ton, but was temporarily transferred to 
he ironclad ‘‘ Winnebago”’ for the oper- 
itions before Mobile in 1864, and was 
igain conspicuous for the masterly man- 
wer in which he handled his vessel and his 
lazzling personal daring. He commanded 
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the ‘‘ Oneida” off the coast of Texas in 
1865. He was made a captain in July, 
1866 ; a commodore in November, 1872, 
and was commissioned a rear-admiral, 
October 27, 1879. In this capacity he 
commanded the Pacific fleet, and after 
acting as president of the board of visitors 
at the Naval Academy he was retired 
May 27, 1881. 

On*account of the distinguished ser- 
vices he had rendered his country and 
his long residence in Washington, Ad- 
miral Stevens was one of the best-known 
and most popular citizens of the district. 
He was a man of genial social qualities 
and also keenly interested in everything 
that would serve to advance the material 
interests and prosperity of the commu- 
nity. He was interested in a number of 
enterprises from time to time, and gave 
them close personal attention and valu- 
able assistance by his ripe judgment and 
keen foresight. Admiral Stevens’s death 
is regarded as being due to a general and 
sudden breaking down of the system, 
after a life of unusual vigor and activity. 
— Washington Star, Friday, May 15, 
1896. 


Shortly after the promulgation of 


President Cleveland’s message on the 
Venezuela question, when it still seemed 
possible that this country might be in- 
volved in a foreign war, a slender, 
fragile old man, of gentle countenance, 
wrapped in a military cloak, and show- 
ing, despite his nearly fourscore years, 
a military bearing in his walk and man- 
ner, went to the President and tendered 
his sword for the service of his country. 
It was Admiral Stevens, whose sudden 
death on Friday is a grief not only to 
his family and friends, but to his country, 
for which he has done valiant service. 

It is about sixteen years since this 
gallant officer was retired, and for some 
time his health had not been over robust, 
but the spirit, that spirit which sustained 
the fragile body in the midst of shot and 
shell; that spirit that so enthused the 
men under its command that they were 
willing to follow their leader into the 
very jaws of death; that spirit which 
no danger ever shook or made to falter ; 
that spirit was the same, and it was that 
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spirit which made the only course possi- 
ble, for this hero of many battles, 
“Fighting Tom Stevens,’’ when his 
country was threatened with danger, to 
offer his service for her defense. Ad- 
vancing years and feeble health did not 
cause him to hesitate for an instant. 
There was naturally some enthusiasm 
among the men whom he, at different 
times, commanded when the incident 
became known. 

It is, indeed, a beautiful lesson in pa- 
triotism, which needs stimulating among 
us, but which was the controlling force 
in this brave officer’s nature, a direct in- 
heritance from both sides of his house. 
His ancestors, maternal and paternal, 
from the earliest colonial times down to 
our own day, have played prominent 
parts in national affairs and were noted 
for their devotion to the State. 

Admiral Stevens’s father, Commodore 
Holdup Stevens, who, at the time of his 
death, was in command of the navy-yard 
at Washington, was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant at the age of eighteen, for his gal- 
lantry at the attack upon Black Rock, and 
in the battle of Lake Erie. Congress 
awarded this distinguished officer a medal 
for gallant conduct, and the citizens of 
Charleston, South Carolina, recognized 
his bravery by presenting him a sword. 
On his mother’s side, Admiral Stevens 
was a direct descendant of William 
Brewster and of Jabez Hamlin, a man 
of great talent and deep learning, one of 
the founders of Yale College. 

Simplicity, a characteristic of all great 
spirits, was a notable one of Admiral 
Stevens. Noman could be more direct, 


with the world, and yet his personal 
bravery, his indifference to danger, is 
still talked of among his colleagues. 
There is no better testimony than the 
voluntary tributes of a brave officer, to 
his brother officer, who has been tried 
by thesame fire. Admiral Jouett, whose 
naval career makes romantic reading, in 
a reminiscent mood, recently said, ‘I 
have seen Tom Stevens walking up and 
down the deck of his ship, shot and 
shell pouring about him, looking as cool 
and unconcerned, as much master of 
himself, as if he were walking on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.’’ 
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In his “Gulf and Inland Waters,” 
Captain Mahan says, in the account of fe 
the battle of Mobile,— ™ 
‘“‘As they passed, the admiration of e 
the flag-ship and the ‘ Metacomet’ was . 
aroused by the sight of Commander‘ . 
Stevens, of the ‘ Winnebago,’ walking - 
quietly, giving his orders, from turret to ds 
turret of this unwieldly vessel, directly vi 
under the enemy’s guns.”’ = 
Of the same battle Rear-Admiral Le N 
Roy writes : th 
“In my opinion no officer could have bo 
exhibited more coolness. Commander ° 
Stevens was outside of the turrets, per- ae 
fectly exposed, and as the vessel I com. N 
manded was close alongside his vessel, a 
both running for the ram ‘ Tennessee,’ oo 
and as my vessel was the faster and more m 
manageable, he cheered me with words Q 
of encouragement as I was passing.’’ - 
This is only a single instance. It a 
was Admiral Stevens’s invariable habit | 
to direct his ship from the deck. “I a 
tried to see what was going on,’’ he gu 
said, in explanation of this unusual - 
custom. - 
He was asked recently if, in any of the si 
engagements he had taken part, he felt a 
fear. ‘‘Never,’? he answered, quite off 
simply. ‘*My duty lay directly before ie 
me. It absorbed all my attention, all ” 
my energies. I had no time to give to ~ 
myself or my safety a thought.’ ze 
From his earliest childhood it was § ‘2° 
young Stevens’s ambition to enter the oe 
navy, an ambition not difficult to un- = 
derstand when one considers that he had ow 
his father’s brilliant career constantly beet: 
held up to him, and that he was the eae 
pet and protégé of his father’s intimates, _— 
Bainbridge, Hull, McDonough, and § °*" 
Stewart, whose daily conversation fed ven 
the boy’s imagination, and, to his youth- tele 
ful ideas, made any other career than Ti 
that in which his father had won glory, § ‘2° 
impossible. His parents, however, were pera 
much opposed to this project, and it was Maf 
a long and tedious task to gain their after 
consent, but the boy’s wishes finally - : 
prevailed, and he was appointed a mid- To 
shipman. ee 
The first voyage of the enthusiastic — 
young middy was on the old ‘“ Indepen- ate: 
dence,’’ which was detailed to take our a 
nsw 






minister, the Hon. George M. Dallas, and 
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family to St. Petersburg. The voyage 
was an interesting one, the experience 
unique, and until his death Admiral 
Stevens had pleasure in remembering 
the many agreeable incidents of this 
cruise. They were anchored off Eng- 
land when Queen Victoria’s coronation 
took place, and some of the officers went 
up to London for the ceremony, passed 
Nelson’s flag-ship, the ‘‘ Victory,’’—for 
this great naval hero the admiral never 
lost his boyish enthusiasm,—and when 
they reached St. Petersburg the “In- 
dependence’ was visited by the Ozar 
Nicolas incognito. It was at this time 
Admiral Stevens made the acquaint- 
ance of the Ozar’s brother, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, whose children, 
Queen Olga, of Greece, and the Grand 
Duke Alexis, he had the pleasure of 
knowing later in life. 

Admiral Stevens’s war record was ex- 
ceptionally brilliant. At the very be- 
ginning of the rebellion he applied for 
a command at the front, from which 
time until its close he was in constant 
and active service, winning rapid pro- 
motion, the admiration of his brother 
officers, the love and devotion of his 
men. This is evidenced by an incident 
that took place at the battle of Mobile. 
Towards the close of the engagement, 
as the ‘‘ Tennessee’? was about to ram 
the disabled ‘‘ Oneida,’’ Captain Stevens, 
commanding the ‘‘ Winnebago,’’ inter- 
posed his ironclad between them, when 
the crew of the “ Oneida,’’ who had re- 
cently been under Captain Stevens’s com- 
mand, leaped as one man.to the rail, and 
wildly cheered their former captain,—an 
extraordinary tribute to the bravery and 
valor of an officer which has few paral- 
lels in history. 

It was Admiral Stevens who made 
the celebrated thirty-four-hour chase of 
the “ Florida.’’ Her commander, Captain 
Maf_lit, an old friend of his then enemy, 
afterwards admitted that the only time 
he had any fear of capture was when. 
‘‘Tom Stevens was after me in the ‘So- 
mona.’’”’ One of Admiral Stevens’s best 
remembered experiences during the war 
was the night attack on Fort Sumter, 
which he commanded. The attack was 
unsuccessful, ‘‘ but never was more gal- 
lantry displayed than in the attempt,’ 


said Admiral Dahlgren, in commenting 
on it long after. 

In time of war, just when it is necessary 
to ignore the orders of a superior, because 
of a change in the conditions, and act on 
one’s own responsibility is a delicate 
question, when success means elevation, 
defeat degradation. Admiral Stevens’s 
excellent judgment in these matters, 
his willingness to take risks and assume 
responsibility had much to doin making 
his fame as a commander. As a matter 
of fact, Admiral Stevens never shirked 
responsibility ; he sought it rather, and 
it is an evidence of his rare ability that he 
never made a mistake. The most nota- 
ble instances that occur at the moment 
which illustrate this and where grave 
questions of international law were in- 
volved, are his capture of the ‘‘ Spring- 
bok,” the lawsuit which followed, and 
which confirmed Admiral Stevens in 
his position, being one of the causes 
celebre of the war, and his overhauling a 
suspected blockade runner, the ‘‘ Gladi- 
ator,’’ when under the convoy of the 
British sloop-of-war ‘‘ Desperate.”’ This 
latter was a case of when in doubt take 
the trick, and although the ‘‘ Desperate’”’ 
made ready for battle, Admiral Stevens 
would not allow the ‘‘ Gladiator” to 
proceed until satisfied as to her char- 
acter. 

Admiral Stevens’s loyalty and devo- 
tion to the service, which made him re- 
sent any slight he fancied directed to- 
wards it, was much appreciated in the 
navy, and made him generally popular. 
When he was serving as naval aide to 
President Tyler he had a little set-to 
with the commandant of Fort Monroe, 
at the time the Presidential party was 
staying at the Rip Raps, which created a 
great stir and made of the young officer 
a lion among his colleagues. The com- 
mandant of the fort, it seems, had in- 
vited the President to dinner, and had 
also asked his army aide, Lieutenant Tom 
Williams, who was of the same rank as 
Lieutenant Stevens. Stevens he invited 
to take a glass of wine after dinner. 
When it came to the knowledge of Lieu- 
tenant Stevens that Williams had been 
asked to the dinner and he ignored, he 
felt that the service he represented had 
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been affronted in his person, and deter- 
mined not to go to the commandant’s. 
Colonel —— and his guests, having es- 
corted the President to his boat and seen 
him off for the Rip Raps, were on their 
way back to the house, when the colonel, 
seeing young Stevens go off in another 
direction, called after him,— 

‘‘Mr. Stevens, did I not understand 
you to say that you would goto my house 
for a glass of wine?” 

“‘ Yes, sir,” responded young Stevens, 
‘but I did not understand the circum- 
stances, and I refuse to be your guest, 
a’ 

This, said in the presence of a great 
number of people, made the commandant 
very angry. He at once sent a special 
messenger to the commodore, reporting 
Lieutenant Stevens for insubordination. 
Mr..Stevens was asked by the President 
and implored by his friends to apologize, 
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but he believed his position wasa correct 
one andrefused. He was sent back to hig 
ship, where the officers made-a hero of — 
him. When his captain heard the story — 
he reported the matter to the commodore, 

who sent Lieutenant Stevens back to his 

post with flying colors. 

No sketch, however brief, of Admiral 
Stevens, would be complete without some 
mention of his private life, for it is as 
beautiful as it is unusual to find a man 
who, while possessing all the character- 
istics of a great fighter, is yet the gen- 
tlest, kindest, and most lovable of men, 
In his family he was the devoted and 
tender father, to his friends responsive 
and loyal, to everybody with whom he, 
came in contact courteous and chival- 
rous, @ great and noble soul, 

CHARLOTTE M. ConaEr. 

— Washington Post, Monday, May 18, ~ 

1896. 








